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The King’s Busy Week. 

With the opening of this week the King 
began the hard work of royalty 

ance more. Clouded as the beginning of 

the season is by the death of King 
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Dizzy’s Tact. 


“The servants of some monarchs possess 
a wonderful power. The great John 


Brown, the faithful servant and friend of 
Queen V ictoria, was a case in point. 


Lord 


A GREAT POLITICAL HOSTESS, LADY LANSDOWNE—AND HER BALLROOM 


The excellent portrait of Lady Lansdowne is by Lafayette. 


Christian his Majesty has, nevertheless, 
kept to the official programme arranged 
before the calamity which Queen Alexan- 
dra has felt so keenly occurred. Shorn of 
all its splendour, the State opening of 
Parliament is ever an impressive sight. It 
is well known in the inner circle that his 
Majesty regards the formality of opening 
Parliament as one which should be carried 
out with all due pomp and circumstance 
befitting the meeting of the Monarch with 
the representatives of his people. 


Fuss in the Royal Stables. 


ow is it that the Master of the Horse 
—and perhaps more directly Sir 
Henry Ewart—begins to find the cares of 
State functions press heavily upon him. 
Has one of the forty wonderful cream 
ponies a cough, or is influenza rife in 
the royal stables? Consternation spreads 
through every rank in the famous mews 
in the Buckingham Palace Road, and the 
royal grooms—who are too dignified to 
carry a straw in the mouth —are distracted 
with anxiety. But the marvellous care 
shown and the patient attention given to 
all the infinite complicated details asso- 
ciated with royal movements prevents the 


possibility. of delay or disappointment. 
Perhaps at the moment there is less risk of 
accident or delay in a royal procession 
than might be the case when the motor 
car comes more generally into use. The 
imagination boggles at the idea of the 
engine of the State motor chariot misfiring 
in the Mall and absolutely declining to 
moye. 


Advice to New Members. 


AS a friendly piece of advice to new 

members we suggest that they should 
go about their legislative duties in 
Gibus opera hats until they have delivered 
their maiden speech—and reseated them- 
selves. 


The Personal Touch. 
AS with his royal mother, Queen Victoria, 
King Edward never fails to recognise 
good work and service from members of 
the household. His wonderful memory 
for names and faces—part of the goodwill 
of a popular monarch—is as readily dis- 
played in regard to the lowest of _ his 
servants as with the first in the land. 
The King has the reputation of never 
forgetting, 
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The famous ballroom of Lansdowne House, Berkeley Square, was the scene of the first important 
formal reception held to bring together the members of the Opposition in connection with the opening of Parliament. 


The photograph is by Moyse 


Beaconsfield, whose attention to trifles was 
by no means small, was always on the 
best of terms with Brown. It is said that 
on one occasion the then Prime Minister 
awaited the arrival of the Queen at 
Windsor. On her return from a drive he 
stepped forward and shook Brown warmly 
by the hand as the latter was about to 


help Queen Victoria to alight. The 
Queen was delighted, and Brown never 
forgot Dizzy’s kindly little act. 
Political Hostesses. 

he lamented deaths of Lady Howe 


and Lady Grey have somewhat dis- 
arranged the plans of hostesses who 
propose to shine on the Government side. 
On the Opposition side Lady Lansdowne’s 
reception on Saturday was a_ brilliant 
affair. The beautiful rooms of the house 
in Berkeley Square are a fitting back- 
ground for the dignified grande dame 
whose life has been. one of goed works. 
One of the few London mansions retain- 
ing its walled garden, it stands with 
Holland House and Devonshire House a; 
examples en an architecture of the bygone. 
It is in the ballroom that the great 
receptions are held. 
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ANOTHER PORTRAIT OF MR. HARD- MRS. HARDCASTLE (MRS. CHARLES CALVERT) AND MR. HARD- YOUNG MARLOW (MR. PAUL ARTHUR) 
CASTLE (MR. MAUDE) CASTLE DISCUSSING A DISH OF TEA; AT MR. HARDCASTLE’S HOUSE 


a 


Ho.lsoll Exclusive to ‘‘ The Tatler” 
THE JOLLIFICATION AT THE INN LED BY TONY LUMPKIN (MR. SYDNEY BROUGH) 


Saturday evening was distinguished by a most successful revival by Mr. Cyril Maude of the evergreen She Stoops to Conquer. Probably few actors of the present day could 
more adequately fill the part of Mr. Hardcastle than Mr. Cyril Maude, and with Miss Winifred Emery as Miss Hardcastle, Miss Beatrice Ferrar as Miss Neville, Mr. Paul 
Arthur as young Marlow, Mr. G. H. Graham as Hastings, Mr. Sydney Brough as Tony Lumpkin, and Mrs. Calvert as Mrs. Hardcastle admirably brought out the humours 
of the old comedy in a manner that would have pleased Goldsmith himself 
Another first night to which reference should be made was that of The Little Stranger at the Criterion Theatre on Wednesday last, which was notable for the first appearance 
of Master Edward Garratt and also for some humours of a somewhat boisterous kind 
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THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Hotel Mont Dore. South aspect. 150 rooms, electric light throughout, 

passenger lift, first-class cuisine, winter garden and lounge, covered tennis court. Turkish, 

sea-water and medicated baths. The ko.el is within two minutes’ walk of the Golf Links.—For 
tariff, address W. KNEESE, Manager. 


BRAEMAR. Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


BURNHAM (Somerset).—Queen's Hotel. Facing Sea. Headquarters Golf Club. 


DAWLISH.—Soxsthwood's London Hotel. Strand. Old established first-class family 


ELIXSTOWE.—"'The Felix.'’ A most beautiful hotel in sheltered position, with south-west 
aspect, facing thesea. Pleasantly warmed. Famous golf links. Garage. 


[LFRACOMBE.—Ruaaycleave Hotel. High-class cooking. Baths. Garage. 


The coldest established first-class Hotel in the 


JERSEY.—Royal Yacht Ho’el. St. Heliers. 
High-class cuisine, with most 


Island. _Majnific_nt posit.on, facing Sea and Harbour. 
moderate tariff, 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. The most charming in the provinces. Reconstructed 
and refurnished. Lift. ‘ Recherché cuisine. Garage and resident engineer. Unique 


quarcers for hunting men. 

LONPON.— Royal Palace Hotel. Most-charming position in London. Overlooking Hyde 
Park. pension rates from 10/6. per day inclusive. Every comtort and luxury. Enclosed 

suites with private bathroom. * 


OWESTOFT.—Royal Hotel. The only high-class hotel near the harbour. Delightful situation. 
Alllatestimprovements. ‘lerms on application to Manager. 


LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


MARGATE.- Cliftonville Hydro. Fully licensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oval. Electric 
light and lift. Roof garden. First-class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of go’f links. Special week-end 


MAtTLock BATH.—'‘The Carlsbad of England.'’ Royal Hotel and Baths. A Luxurious 


Hotel, wich perfect system of Continental and Electric Baths. 


NEW QUAY.— Headland Hotel. Finest position in Cornwall. Hotel grounds adjoin the renowned 
Newquay Golf Links, 18 holes. Largest and most comfortable Hotel in West of England. 
Two billiard tables. Motor garage. Electric light and lift. Winter terms from 3 gns. a week. 


PAIGNTON.—Gerston Hotel. Close to station and sea. Garage. 


PAIGNTON.— Redcliffe Hotel. In beautiful grounds facing sea. Garage. 


PERTH. Station Hotel. Covered way. ALrrep Foster, Manager. 


CARBORO'.—The Gainsborough Private Hotel. South Cliff. Delightfully situated. En 
pension. Table d’Hote, Telegrams: ‘‘Cantab, Scarborough."’ Nat. Tel. 0202. 


GOUTHAMPTON.—The Dolphin, Motor Garage. Inspection Pit and Petrol Stores. 


‘TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Moernt Ephraim Hotel. Beautifully situated on the summit of Mount 
Ephraim. The leading and most fashionable hotel of this favourite winter resort. Only one 
hour from London. Terms most moderate, on application to Manageress, d 


ENTNOR.—Royal Hotel. Largest and best. Finest view of the Island from hotel. Four acres 
beautifully laid out private grounds. Delightful winter resort. Inclusive charge 1o/- per day. 
Week ends 18/-.. Manager, F. Montague Hayden. 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. Direct Atlantic 
Breezes. For Bcoklet of Details, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 
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[bP al BAT RE ey EVENING at 8:15, Mr. LEWIS WALLEP 


(Last WEEKS.) THE HARLEQUIN KING. (Last WEEKS.) 
Mr. LEWIS WALLER. Miss EVELYN MILLAKD. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY at 2.30. 
RINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. EVERY EVENING at t.15. 
Mr. GEORGE EDWARDES' Production, a New Musical Play, in Three Acts, entitled, 
THE LITTLE CHERUB. 


Book by Owen Hatyt. Music by lvAn Caryii. Lyrics by Aprtan Ross. 
Matinee, every Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 


|. ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m, 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


COLISEUM, GHARING CROSS. 


THRICE DAILY, at 3, 6, and 9 p.m. 
S'NERO, FLORENCE ST. JOHN & Co., EUGENE STRATTON, MABEL LOVE, 


MADGE TEMPLE, Mrs, BROWN POTTER, MILLIE HYLTON, ‘‘LA MASCOTTE,” &c. 
Prices, from 6d. to 2 Guineas. 


MPIRE THEATRE. 
A Grand Spectacular Ballet. 
Supported by Specially Selected Variety Programme. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.15, MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2.30. 
Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins. 


“CINDERELLA.” 


New Edition (17th). 


PAE DIETER C CURE OF OBESITY 


(“Foops FoR THE Tat"), 
WITH A CHAPTER ON GOUT AND ITS DIETETIC TREATMENT. 
By Dr. YORKE-DAVIES. 
Evils of Corpulency, Dangerous Conditions due to Corpulency, such as Weak 


Diet the only safe and permanent cure at any age. Quack medicines to reduce 
Evils of Over-eating and Sedentary Habits. Food in its relation to 


Cloth, 1s. 6d. Boards, 1s. Ofall Booksellers, or post free from Publishers. 


CONTENTS: 
Heart, Gout, &c. 
weight dangerous snd useless. 
Work, Exercise, &c. 


Lonnon: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY “THE TATLER” 


Publishers are requested to attach the price tu all books sent 


A SumMMER NoseGay. By a North Country Rambler, 3s. 6d. (Dranie.) 
VALHALLA. By George Long. 6s. (Drazie.) 


TripuTes TO THE MEMORY OF THE LATE Sir Henry IrvinG. Edited by Charles F, Forshaw, 


LL.D. 5s. net. (Elltof Stock.) 
Harum Scarum. By Esmé Stuart. (Jarrold.) 
Tue BELLE oF BOWLING GREEN. By Amelia E. Barr. 6s. (Long.) 
IRRESPONSIBLE Kitty, By Curtis Yorke. 6s. (Long.) 
Tue Lapy Tratner. By Nat Gould. 2s. (Long.) 
Wua-oo-00. By E. V. A. 3s. 6d. (Drane.) 


PorrFirio D az: Seven Times President of Mexico. 
Blackett.) 


Fanny LAMBERT. 


By Mrs. Alec Tweedie. 21s. net. (Hurst & 


By Henry de Vere Stackpoole. 6s, (Iishker Unwin.) 


EXPERIENCES OF Mack. By Himself. 3s. 6d. (Drane ) 
Yue Door on THE Latcn. By Appleton Ellis. 3s. 6d. (Drane.) 


Tue Girt in Waitinc. By Archibald Eyre. 6s. (Ward, Lock.) 
ScHOOoL AND Sport. By T. Collins. (Elliot Stock.) 

New CoLLecTeD Ruymes. By Andrew Lang. (Longmians.) 

Tue New Ramscer. By Sir Lewis Morris. 6s. 6d. net. (Longmans.) 


CHRISTOPHER Deane. By E. H. Lacon Watson. 3s. 6d. (Brown, Langham.) 
THE PorRTREEVE. By Eden Phillpotts. 6s. (Methuen.) 
Tue Deep Sea's. Toti. By James B. Connolly. 6s.. (Bickers & Son.) 


“One of the Books of the Season.”—T, P.’s Weekly. 


UIE COUNTRY HOUSE PARTY.” 


DORA SIGERSON. 


SEC ND EDITION. 


Hopper & STOUGHTON. Price Six SHILLINGS. 


‘*There is the same weird and wonderful imagination at work in nearly all the stories of this 
fascinating volume."'—-7Truth. 

‘‘The author has the quick feeling for a beautiful phrase, the possibilities of laughter and 
tears.’’—Evening Standard. 

‘“*¢ The Country House Party’ is certainly one of the books of the season that those in search 
of something new and varied will do well not to miss.""—7.P.'s Weedly. 

* Rich in ideas.'’—A cademy. 

‘‘A highly entertaining and pleasant little volume.’'-—Standard. 

‘«Full of fancy and pathos, of humour or sadness. They are all good stories.""—The Times. 

‘‘ Fiction with an idea is not too common among us, and we are grateful to Miss Sigerson 
fo- her contribution to it."’— Illustrated London Neus. 


Weal= TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 


and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the Continent. 


In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the various 
Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 


VOLUMES I. to XVIII. of 
AEM al alate edb N Oigl top obra mate 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photographs of 
important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or of anything of an 
eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full descriptive matter, together with 
the name and address of the sender, should always accompany such photographs. It must be 
distinctly understood that no one living in acountrv under the Berne Copyright Convention will 
be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has 
not the permission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
Editor of THE TATLER for reprodtction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 

Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 3d. per copy irrespective of weight. To any other 

art of the world the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should there‘ore 
e taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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MR. PUNCH 


SIR FRANCIS BURNAND 


Who after 44 years’ work is vacating the editorial chair of ‘‘ Punch” 


Sir Francis C. Burnand. 


Joppa ene changes are not usually in- 

teresting to the general public, but the 
retirement of Sir Francis C. Burnand from 
the editorship of Punch—rightly classed 
with the House of Lords and The Times as 
a typical British institution—is an event 
too important to be passed over without 
notice. The story of Sir Francis Burnand’s 
connection with Punch is practically the 
story of comic journalism of the last forty 
years. The world is indebted to him for 
having so admirably carried on the paper 
associated with Mark Lemon, Shirley 
Brooks, and Tom Taylor, the latter of 
whom Sir Francis Burnand succeeded as 
the editor of Punch in 1880. 


Two Early Jokes. 

ic Francis Burnand'’s first con- 
“tributions to Punch took the 
form of illustrations. One of 
them was sent from Cambridge 
and was entitled, “ Friendly but 
very Unpleasant” :— 

Lively Party (charging gentleman with 


his umbrella): Halloa, Jones! (Disgust of 
Elderly P.rty, whose name is Smith.) 


Another historic joke concocted 
by Burnand was that of the 
small university man and _ thie 
dean :— 


Dean: Well, sit! 

Small University Man (under the impres- 
sion that he had irritated the Dean by his 
conspicuous moustaches): I believe you 
wanted to speak to me, sir, about—about— 
my moustachios ? 

Dean: Some mistake, sir. 
ceive that you had any. 


I didn’t per- 


A Story about Keene. 


Si Francis Burnand delights 
to talk about the genius, 
Charles Keene, who helped so 
largely to make Punch. “ Keene,” 
once said Sir Francis, “I never 
knew Keene tell an anecdote in 
his life. He couldn’t. He could 
recollect something about a story 
but could never get through it. 
There he would sit, pulling away 
at his little stump of a pipe, and 
all of a sudden break out into a 
laugh and chuckle and endeayour 
to contribute his anecdote to 
the party. 


Charles Keene’s Humour. 


‘‘Tcan’'t help laughing (chuckle). I once went to see 
(chuckle) somebody—I forget his name, but you'll know— 
about twenty-five years ago (chuckle). When I say twenty- 
five I mean two or three years ago (chuckle). I was going 
from (chuckle)—what's that place? Ah, I forget, but it 
was cn a‘bus. There, it was the funniest thing you 
ever saw (prolonged chuckle). I was outside—no, it was 
inside—when suddenly the man said to me 

‘« What man, Charlie?" we would ask. 

‘‘Why, the man. He said to me—no, it wasn’t to me. 
Ah, well, it's no matter (chuckle).” 

“Well, what made you laugh, Charles?"’ was our 
question. 

““ Why, the (chuckle)—the—the joke” 

“ What joke?” 

“Well (chuckle), I hardly remember the joke; but it 
was about that time.” 


THE TATLER 


CHANGES WIS EDITOR. 


Elliott & Fry 
MR. OWEN SEAMAN 


The new editor, who for a long time has acted as assistant cdito~ 


Humours of the Levée. 


“The first levée of the year is always 


an important function, although 
the Court mourning robbed Monday’s 
event of some of its brightness. An 


American paper the other day in describ- 
ing the proceedings at the levée spoke in 
enthusiastic terms of the beauty and grace 
of Britain’s best womanhood who would be 
present at St. James’s on such an occasion. 


The Swearing-in of M.P.’s. 
S§ M embers have now been sworn.” Ex- 
= members attended to their own 


wants in this respect directly after the 
declaration of the poll. 


2 
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Repreaucea oy kina permission of Sir William Agnew and Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew, Ltd. \ 


MR. PUNCH’S 


Around this historic table the weekly Punch dinners are held, when the contents of the next issue are discussed. 
names of the characters in the drawing are: Sir Francis C. Burnand, fat head of table; on his left is Mr. Anstey 
Guthrie, then Mr. Lucy and Mr. E. T. Reed, the late Gilbert 4 Beckett, Mr. Milliken, Sir William Agnew, the late 
Mr. W. H. Bradbury, the late Mr. Du Maurier, Mr. Harry Furniss (then a member of the staff), Mr. R. C, Lehmann, 
Mr. Arthur 4 Beckett, Mr. Linley Sambourne, and Sir John Tenniel. The above drawing was made by Mr. Linley 


“MAHOGANY TREE” 


The 


Sambourne for Punch's jubilee number and appears in The History of Punch by M. H. Spielmann 
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LITESDONSIUTITITES 


By Fléneur. 


free and independent voter at Attle- 

bury—not Addlebury—has actually 

been fined: for accurately throwing an egg 

at the successful candidate. The liberty 

of the subject is'a thing of the past. So 
probably was the egg. 


But, considering that the egg hit the 


candidate, the prosecution were surely 
wrong in describing it as a miss-ile. 
But, again, what’s in a name? The 


world-famed Oxford don has been heard 
to express his satisfaction at the engage- 
ment of King Alfonsa and the Princess 
Ino, 


But, once more, the announcement of 
the approaching marriage of Mr. Hunts- 
man to the Hon. Mrs. Goodfellow has a 
genial sporting ring about it that would 
have cheered the heart of Jorrocks. 


A visitor to London last week ex- 
pressed surprise at an increase In smartness 


Majestic body, since your boats 
Encouragement distinctly lack, 
My eye with admiration notes 
That you are painting them all-black. 
And while the colour’s d-propos 
And J approve of your design, 
It also makes me glad to know 
That you know where to draw the line. 


The question, When is an actress? is 
not yet decided. A young lady asks me 
if she can so describe herself on the ground 
of speaking once in The Blue Moon. 


In view of the fact that the title is so 
often appearing on the charge sheet, it 
might perhaps be as well to divide the 
claimants into two classes——benef-actresses 
and malef-actresses. 


That admirable artist, Mr. Rudolf 
Blind, has been under the painful necessity 
of prosecuting an Italian organ-grinder 
who was producing distracting noises. 
The magistrate warned the offender 


Leave ALL 
Hope @EKIND 


On' Ye wHo ENTER = 


DANTE 


PAINFUL SCENE AT VARIOUS ART EXHIBITIONS WHICH SHALL BE NAMELESS 


which struck him wherever he went. It 
was pointed out to him that this was due 
to a large proportion of the populace 
wearing new hats won over the recent 
elections. He asked why men did not 
bet in boots, and was told that betting, 
while frequently barefaced, was rarely 
barefooted. 


As a matier of fact large sums of 
money have changed hands in connection 
with the results of the polling. Over the 
Shetland election alone several ponies 
have been won and lost. 


The L.C.C. in its wisdom has decided 


to paint its steamboats black with a 
yellow line about the level of the 
sponsons. 


against making Rudolf deal, and thus 
maintained the reputation of lis court for 
unforced humour. 


The same admirable self-restraint was 
shown by another magistrate who fined 
some so-called ‘ ‘unemployed ” for begging. 
He said that they preferred picking up 
coppers to working, and added that the 
coppers were quite justified in. picking 
them up. 


that 
ideal 


A distinguished dector says 
drawing-rooms. and parlours .are 
breeding grounds for bacilli. 
Naught can dissipate tlie gloom, 

Doctors make our blood run cold. 
Microbes haunt the drawing-room 
And the parlour, we are told. 
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Shakspere, how your works are peppered 
With remarks quite up to date. 
You it was who wrote down, “ Shepherd, 


1? 


Thou art in a parlour’s state ! 


In the course of an account of Boynton 
Hall The Motorist and Traveller remarks, 
“Tt has been the property of the Strick- 
lands for just over 3,500 years.” © This 
ought to make people who boast of 
havi ing come over with the Conqueror feel 
rather “small 


The otter night Sir Edward Clarke 
was entertained at dinner in the City. 
On the following afternoon appeared this 
announcement :— ; 

We are requested to state that a report circulated in 


the Law Courts this morning to the effect that Sir Edward 
Clarke, M.P., was indisposed is unfounded. 


People will jump to conclusions. 


An English traveller who ventured to 
make a joke to an American official has 
been detained for an examination into his 
mental condition. Can some kin.l reader 
tell me whether this con- 
stitutes an argument for or 
against protection ? 


The other day a morn- 
ing paper printed a political 
article headed ‘“‘ Where we 
Stand,” and all its readers 

i 


who were interested in 
politics passed over the 
article thinking that it 


dealt with the rush-hours 
on the Underground. 


The newly-risen author 
paying his first visit to 
America showed no signs 
of displeasure when he was 
accosted by the inevitable 
interviewer and prepared 
to unbosom himself on 
matters of high import, 
including his own work. 
He was taken aback, 
therefore, when the genial 
journalist opened negotia- 
tions thus: ‘“* You have fine 
teeth, I see, Mr. Fountaine 
J:> Benn?” May. “Is ask 
whether they are your own 
or ac-quired?”’ 


Those who had looked forward to 
comparatively mild weather this month 
will notice with regret. that thirty-six 
ice-cream vendors have been landed at 
Newhaven. Already the top coat and 
umbrella trade has become brisker. 


The coachman of a carriage bearing 
a ducal coronet not unknown in_ the 
world of Covent Garden was considerably 
upset the other day. He was waiting 
outside the new Coutts’s Bank where the 
Strand omnibuses stop to pick up and set 
down. Suddenly the horn of a motor ’bus 
impinged upon ‘his ear, coupled with the 
injunction, “ Now then, move on, Cab- 
bages!” The driver of the motor ‘bus 
merely hazarded the remark, but he 
proved to be correct in his assumption. 
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MRS. LONGWORTH 


Exit Miss Alice Roosevelt 
Longworth. 


Enter Mrs. 


Exit Miss Alice Roosevelt. 
Or February 12 President 
Roosevelt's eldest daughter 
was twenty-two years of age, 
and on February 17 she was the 
bride of Congressman Nicholas 
Longworth, U.S.A. The former 
event was celebrated by a dinner 
at the White House, the latter by 
one of the biggest wedding crowds 
of modern times. Needless to 
say the marriage at the White 


House was a brilliant affair and will be memorable for many 


a day to come. 
ment. 


Washington went almost mad with excite- 
During the small hours of Saturday morning hundreds 


of eager spectators began to line up outside the gates of the 
White House, until by noon the crowd had swelled to enormous 
and almost unmanageable proportions. 


A Bridal Rehearsal. 


t falls to the lot of very few couples to go through 
the marriage ceremony twice in one week, yet 

Mr. Nicholas Longworth 
experience on Thursday and Saturday. 
day the real event took place, while on the former a 
rehearsal of it was held at the White House in order 
to avoid a possible hitch on Saturday. 
attended 


and Mrs. Roosevelt 
attachés and ushers. 


The Pressmen’s Mascot. 


M iss Roosevelt, or as she’ is 
I “Nick” Longworth, has been the theme of 
every American journalist for months. 
music-halls have followed the lead of the newspapers, 
result that Yankeeland 


with the 
chorus of :— 
She's a typical Yankee girl, 
For she wouldn't inarry an earl, 
But stuck like a brick 
To her dearest ‘‘ Nick,” 
She's a Yankee-doodle girl. 


Two Novel Gifts. 
Among the shoals of 

presents that Mrs. 
Longworth received 
were a solid gold rifle 
from which gold bullets 
can be shot and a £300 
Boston terrier with 
tailor-made dog suits, 
furs, and leather sandals, 
and a _ silver-mounted 
schedule showing how 
and when it should be 
fed. 


wile had this 
On the latter 


and _ his 


President 


with the military 


now called, Mrs. 
Now the 


echoes to the 


Journalistic Sangfroid. 


With characteristic coolness 

the American papers have 
interested themselves to a very 
personal extent in the comings 
and goings of the bride for weeks 
past. One paper, describing a 
day spent at Mr. Longworth’s 
residence, heads the paragraph :— 
MISS ROOSEVELT IN COUNTRY RESTS; HAS 

STROLL WITH ‘* NICK” 


LONGWORTH AT HER REQUEST KEEPS HAT 
ON AS CAMERA EYE WINKS 


THE 


TATLER 


MR. LONGWORTH 


The same paper adds this information: “Instinct perhaps 
it was that Jed the party towards the pretty bridal path that 
leads to the links of the Merion Cricket Club, but it was more 
than instinct that prompted two of the group to fall slowly 
back of the party until shrubbery hid them from sight.” 


Bolak 

The east room at the Whit2 

House where the President's 

daughter and Mr. Longworth 
were married 


Mrs. 


Emmanuel’s g 
work made at 
Italian cities. 


Bolik 

A view of the boudoir in 

Mrs. Longworth’s new home 

where many of her wedding 
gifts will be displayed 


A Day’s Doings. 
Or day shortly before 
her marriage a 
twelve hours time table 
of Mrs. Longworth’s 
actions was compiled by 
one enthusiastic journal. 
It starts with the in- 
felligencGe: =f. tee 5 1 
Arrived in Jersey City”; 


and contains, among 
other items: “4.30. — 
Sent away Mr. Long- 
worth. 4.30-4.50.— 
Shopping at a Fifth 
Avenue milliner’s. 


5-5-45.— Tried on gowns 
at her modiste’s. 6-7.15. 
—Dressed for dinner at 
Robert Goelet’s.” 


Some of the Wedding Presents. 


Ames the 4,000 wedding presents received by 

Longworth were several 2 
mementoes [rom crowned heads of Europe. 
Kaiser sent a set of gold-embosssd china. 
gilt was a 


magnificent 
The 
King 
mosaic 


table of Italian 


Florence, showing. scenes in the 
The Dowager Empress of China sent 
costly jewels, silks, and an ermine robe. 


President 


Loubet sent a handsome set of Gobelin tapestries. 
Mr. William Taff the War Secretary’s gift was two 
diamond and emerald lockets. A magnificent silver 
service was given by the Roughriders’ Association, 
while one of the most delightful presents of all was 
a £5,000 cheque from Cuba. Other costly gifts were 
a diamond tiara containing 500 stones and a pearl 
collar of ten strands valued at £6,000. 


Bo'ak 
on the embellishment of which 
Mr. Longworth has spent many thousands of pounds 


The dining-room in Mrs. Longworth's new home, 
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A. Page of 
Gossip. 
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A COUNTRY TAVERN AND ITS CLERGYMAN OWNER 


lark 


This is the ‘‘Fish and Eels” tavern at Roydon, of which the Rev. Samvel Whitfield Thackeray, D.D. 
(seen in the left of the picture), has just become landlord 


The Atheneum made Interesting. 
“This heading in no way refers to The Athenceum news- 
paper but is intended for the Athenzeum Club— 
that typically British institution into which we all 
desire to get and when we are made members regret 
the fact ever afterwards. There are some members 
I know who whilst they have paid their annual sub- 
scriptions for ten years have never yet dared to enter 
the club, so forbidding is its entrance and so autocratic 
and dignified appears its hall porter. Indeed, the only 
way by which a member can obtain a footing in the 
club is by spending the first few years of his member- 
ship in asking the hall porter if there are any letters for 
him and afterwards bashfully and incontinently retreat- 
ing into Pall Mall. In this way the hall porter becomes 
acquainted with the new member—an acquaintance 
which may after many years ripen into a toleration of 
his presence in the club. 


“hose, fortunate enough to enter the inner circle of 
the Atheneum are, however, to be envied. 

Mr. Alexander Innes Shand in his Days of the Past 
takes us into the sanctum sanctorum, and is very enter- 
taining in his descriptions of some of the members. 
His reminiscences of the great John Murray of Albe- 
marle Street are worth recording. “Mr. Murray,” he 
says, “inherited the traditional liberality of the great 
publishing house. Once, under pecuniary pressure and 
against his advice, an author parted with the copyright 
of a manuscript for £600. As the publisher had fore- 
seen the book had a sensational success, and the sale 
realised over £3,000. The author received a further 


cheque for £2,000." Who says “ Barabbas”’ after this ? 


To America for Divorce. 


iT hear that Gabriele d’Annunzio, the famous Italian 

poet, novelist, and dramatist, proposes leaving his 
native land for South Dakota, where he will establish 
a residence for the purpose of obtaining adivorce. The 
erotic author is in a predicament; there is no such 
thing as divorce in Italy, and the Swiss authorities 
to whom he applied for naturalisation refused his 
request, which they knew to be due to no genuine desire 
for citizenship but solely to avail himself of the Swiss 
divorce laws. There is a rumour, however, that it is 
not Gabriele d’Annunzio but his wile, the Duchess 
Maria di Gallese, who is anxious to be free as, it is 
added, she has formed an attachment to a Frenchman 
whom she desires to marry. 


How d’Annunzio Travels. 


I scarcely think it would be advisable for 

the average man to follow the example 
of Gabriele d’Annunzio in the matter of 
travelling outfit. Recently on a journey 
d’Annunzio. took fourteen trunks, and an 
Italian newspaper had the enterprise to 
make an inventory of their contents, with 
the following result: Seventy-two shirts, 
one hundred and forty-four pairs of plain 
socks, twenty-four pairs of» silk socks, 
forty-eight pairs of day gloves, twenty-four 
pairs of evening gloves, eight silk mufflers, 
eight violet umbrellas, ten green parasols, 
twenty dozen handkerchiefs, and one hun- 
dred coloured crayats. Needless to say, 
the above were not the only things in tle 
trunks. 


tt 


M arch 1 brings into force the new customs 

tariff of Russia. It is hoped that on 
that date many of the older customs may 
disappear—such, for instance, as the knout, 
Siberia, and the reception committee for 
petitioners. 


| 
| 
e 
: 
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Lafayctte* 


LADY WELDON 


Lady Weldon is the wife of Sir A. Weldon, one of the prominent officials-in the suite 
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of the new Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
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The Humour of Life—As Seen by the late Phil May. 


The late Phil-May left a Portfolio of Unpublished Drawings which will be found to include some of the best work that he 
accomplished, These have been secured by “ The Tatler" 


Boy: What’s time, mister ? 
The Major (thinking to inculcate good manners): If what? If what, my boy? 
Boy: If you’ve got a watch 
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DABS ARE DR: 


TN AND OCT 


HE was a pretty little woman with fluffy yellow silken 
hair, and she was telling her intensely modern child the 
story of the execution of Charles I. Very dramatically 
she led the King out to execution. She placed his royal 

head on the headsman’s block, and then she said with a look 
of horror gleaming from her violet eyes :— 

“Immediately, Harry, the executioner 
and struck off the poor King’s head.” 
second and then indignantly inquired :— 

“Wasn't that a very dangerous 
thing to do, mummie?”’ 

“ Dangerous!” she exclaimed. 

“Yes, mummie,” he answered, “ 
the axe had not been sterilised, 
might have set up blood-poisoning.” 

In the family circle he is now 
known as “Hygienic” Harry. He 
will grow up to be—a frightful 
nuisance. His father has put his 
name down for the M.C.C. 

If Harrv is ever identified I should 
think he will be blackballed. 


raised his cruel axe 
Harry quivered for a 


if 
it 
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By Frank Richardson. 


he Duchess of St. Odol sat in her boudoir. On her lap was 
The Times newspaper, by her side were The Encyclopaedia 

Britannica, three vols., The Harmsworth Self-Educator, a Greek 
lexicon, Dr. Smith’s Smalley Dictionary of Antiquities, and a 
French dictionary. 

“Good heavens, my dear!” 
you doing?” 

“T am only trying to understand The Times notice of the 
new play produced last night.” 


exclaimed the duke, ‘f what are 


ere isa matter which baffles me. 

It isa bad case. It is perhaps 

the leading bad case of our day. I 
don’t know whether you will believe 
it. It may be that you won't. Still, 
I can produce witnesses. The first 
time I saw it I was riding with a man 
in the Row. At precisely 10.30 it 
loomed on the horizon coming from 
Hyde Park Corner. It was walking 
at intense speed and swinging an 
umbrella. My friend pointed it out 


He will deserve it. tome. I nearly fell off my horse. I 
have seen it in Piccadilly near the 

Berkeley Restaurant on a Sunday 

AWW hat shall we do with our billiard morning. Friends of mine have noti- 
tables? Obviously we are not fied me that they have seen it in the 

going to play billiards on them. Strand. It is hard to beat. This is 
Bridge has killed billiards. I know what it is. It is a man of medium 
many homes in which the billiard height who wears either a blue cap 
table is eating its head off. It is or a bowler. His eyes are pensive, his 


almost impossible to sell a_ billiard 
table nowadays. Even with the best 
of luck one can get nothing for it, 
and the presence of a billiard table 
makes a billiard-room practically use- 
less. However, I have an enterprising 
friend who, with extraordinary inge- 
nuity, has turned 
his billiard table 
into a_ race- 
course. He has 
developed the 
game—Ascot or 
Sandown I think 
it is called-—and 
by means of an 
electric fan 
which he uses as 
a motor he can 
give a very fair 
imitation of a 
racecourse on 
he green cloth. 
The artistic sur- 
roundings are 
delightful. Being 
somewhat of a 
scene-painter, he 
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THE NEW PICCADILLY WALK 


‘Owing to the cut of the new- morning coat the young men 
of the day have altered their style of walking” 


face is pale. Then comes the trouble. 
From his upper lip streams a Niagara 
of red hair ; it is the largest moustache 
there has ever been; it stretches out 
over either shoulder and flutters about 
in the wind. Such is the size of this 
moustache that, red though it is, it 
casts a_ black 
shadow — under- 
neath it. On 
closer examina- 
tion one notices 
that a beard is 
skilfully tucked 
into a closely- 
buttoned — blue 
single - breasted 
““sent’s reefer.” 
3ut the matter 
does not end 
here. Below the 
third button 
there peeps out 
a tuft of hair 
very much in the 
same manner as 
the handkerchief 
peeps out from a 


has surrounded man’s breast 
the table with pocket. (In the 
the scenery of States a man 
Epsom, he has “It is understood that the motor omnibus companies are thinking of running ‘buses with appropriate who wears a 
ransacked Ham- decorations to the various cemeteries”—Daily Paper beard is called a 

: Z S'Ca é 
ley’s for police- beaver.) This 
men, clockwork motor cars, and dolls iepreePanie racing man is the Beaver of beavers, the Prince of beavers. His effect 
enthusiasts, and has even got a Derby dog. So great has on passers-by is interesting to note. Nursemaids giggle, children 


been the success of his enterprise that he can even get men 
and women to spend two or three jovial hours after dinner in 
his billiard-room. 


A Picture ‘‘ Fake.” 
Or. man’s disadvantage is another man’s opportunity. There 
is a story going in Paris of how a smart Parisian over- 
reached the customs authorities of a certain country which 
prides itself upon being wide awake. The hero of this tale is 
a picture dealer, who got a clever fake artist to paint hima 
“ Rembrandt,” duly signed of course. The commission was 
exec uted, but the dealer took the picture back to the painter. 
* Just paint out the signature,” he said, “and cover it with your 
own.” The artist did so, took his fee, and was thankful. 
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with wide, staring eyes shrink in terror, some burst into tears, 
strong men weep. But what is the explanation ? ? It is another 
of the mysteries of modern Babylon. 


And the Result. 
Hs patron sent the picture to his agent abroad. ‘Then he 
wrote anonymously to the customs authorities of the 
port to which it was consigned and gave them a hint that 
somebody was trying to import an “ old master’ with a modern 
name over the real signature. The clever officials when the 
picture arrived promptly rubbed out the artist’s name, found 
the forged signature beneath, and demanded £5,000 import 
duty. It was paid, and a millionaire now holds the receipt and 
the picture, which cost him £25,000, 
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Play Pictorial 


The names, from left to right, are: Miss Lily Elsie, Miss Gabrielle Ray, Miss Zena Dare, and Miss Grace Pinder, who are appearing in ‘‘The Little Cherub” 


PRODUCTIONS AND 


The Theatrical Firmament. 


hings dramatic threatened to make for 
dulness until a few days ago. The 
excitement produced by the production of 
Nevo and His House in Order had subsided 
and had not been aroused once more by 
The Gilded Fool, produced by Mr. Nat 
Goodwin at the Shaftesbury. Pity it is 
that so capable an actor was handicapped 
by a poor play. The first production of 
Mr. Harcourt’s play at the Court was 
notable for one quality--it was so very 
long. However, Mr. Granville Barker’s 
play, The Voysey Inheritance, was included 
in the evening bill at the Court last 
week. The productions of The Little 
Stranger at the Criterion and the re- 
vival of She Stoops to Conquer by Mr. Cyril 
Maude are dealt with on another page. 
To-night (Wednesday) is distinguished by 
the reappearance of Mr. John Hare at the 
Comedy in Captain Marshall’s new play, 
The Alabaster Staircase. 


Dramatic Situations. 


“"T~he most effective situations on the 
modern stage,” writes Mr. George 

Bernard Shaw, ‘“‘occur in my own play, 
The Devil's Disciple.” Mr. Shaw is prepar- 
ing a more copious reply to questions deal- 
ing with life and thestage. Amongst them 
I would suggest the following :— 

Q. What is the world’s greatest work of art? 

A. Captain Brassbound's Conversion. 

Q. If Shakspere had not lived, who would be our 
greatest dramatist? 

A. Shakspere does not exist whilst G. B. S. is here. 

Q. What author do you most admire? 

ADOG. Bes: 

Q. If the Belvidere Apollo or Hermes did not jexist, 
what figure should be made a model of masculine grace? 

A. ThatofG. B.S. 


The French Players. 
“Lhe attraction at the New Royalty 
Theatre last week was Mdlle. Berthe 
Bady as Katucha in the Tolstoy-Bataille 
play, ‘Resurrection. Mdlle. Bady is .an 
actress to her finger-tips, and gave a 
brilliant study of the unfortunate heroine. 
On Monday night Madame Simone le 
-Bargy made her first London appearance 
ina French play. It wili be remembered 
with pleasure that this delightful actress 
‘was seen with Mr. George Alexander at 
the St. James’s Theatre about eight months 
ago in The Man of the Moment—an_ Eng- 
lish version of the very successful Capus- 
Aréne drama, L’Adversaive. Madame le 
Bargy made quite a hit on that occasion. 


““The Candidate” to be Revived. 


t is delightful news to learn that we may 
expect a revival of The Candidate by 

Sir Charles Wyndham. ‘Those of us who 
remember when Mr. Justin Huntly Mc- 
Carthy’s work was produced look forward 
to another merry evening in the near future. 
The play was adapted from Le Député 
de Bombignac of M. Alexandre Bisson. It 
is interesting to note that the piece was 
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Reullinger 


MDLLE. BADY 


Who created a sensation by her impersonation 
of Katucha in Tolstoy's ‘‘Resurrection” at the 
New Royalty last week 


actually rehearsed and produced within a 
period of ten days—a phenomenal task, 


rightly said the late Mr. T. Edgar 
Pemberton. Sir Charles Wyndham was 


delightful as Viscount Oldacre, and he 
was helped. by Mr. George Giddens, Mr. 
William Blakeley, Mr. Alfred Maltby, Miss 
Fanny Coleman, .Miss Kate Rorke, and 
Miss. Rose Saker. The Candidate ran 
from November 22, 1884, to January 16, 
1886. 


PERSONALITIES. 


Sir Charles Wyndham’s Kindliness. 
Woilst speaking of Sir Charles Wynd- 
ham I ought to mention that a 
promising actress showed me a letter from 
the actor full of sympathy and praise. In 
the latter he is unsparing. I remember 
Miss Kate Rorke once telling me that 
Wyndham “taught me many things | 
have never forgotten. When I was but a 
little child in his eyes he taught me—as he 
taught others—with all the care that he 
would bestow upon his own kin. He 
taught me not to sing an emotional 
speech, not to intone, not to hold my 
hands in an awkward position, not to 
walk in an ungainly way across the stage 
—all things which a beginner must learn. 


Golden Words. 


“Fiovery word Mr. Wyndham said to 

me in those days was golden,” went 
on Miss Rorke. “He was a wonderful 
man for helping on a young actress. 
There was nothing selfish about him, 
nothing to hint to his audience that he 
was a star, and the sole star. I found him 
of the greatest help in acting—he is one of 
the most magnetic actors I ever met. It is 
an unpleasant experience to meet on the 
stage an actor whom you find unsym- 
pathetic. To act with him is like beating 
against a stone wall. You lose your 
strength in trying to fight down his 
coldness and lack of sympathy.” 


A Reminiscence. 


My reference to Miss Rorke leads to 

garrulity. The actress had made 
a success at a matinée in Mr. Sydney 
Grundy’s Silvey Shield, and on finishing 
her Criterion engagement Miss Kate 
Rorke was engaged to play Lucy Preston 
fora season. It was a great success. On 
one evening of the run a lady in the 
gallery was much affected at the actress’s 
representation of the forlorn young wife 
who fears she has lost her husband’s love. 
As Lucy Preston sobbed forth the despair- 
ing words, ‘‘ Ned, Ned, come back to me; 
don’t leave me desolate,” the “ goddess ” 
aloft could bear it no longer. Strung to a 
pitch of great excitement she shrieked out, 
“Never fear, miss, never fear; it’s alla 
lie!” But playgoing has become so 
much a business for certain classes now- 
a-days that one more frequently hears 
unkindly comments on the acting than 
manifestations of rapt delusion on the 
part of the audience. 
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Mr. Thomas Hardy’s ‘‘ Dynasts.” 


ne hardly knows whether to mourn or 

to laughat The Dynasts ; it is so full of 

fine writing and yetso undramatic. Could 

not Mr. Hardy devote himself to the pro- 

duction of a play in which his marvellous 

Wessex folk could live and breathe and 

fill his million admirers with gratitude and 

joy? One can see a magnificent drama in 

The Return of the Native written by the 
master hand. 


A Village Play. 
An whilst on this subject a passing 
word of praise must be given to the 
excellent performance: of The -Pilgrims’ 
Rest by “the butchers, bakers, and candle- 
stick makers’ of Hildenborough in Kent. 
Those who have seen the play speak most 
highly of it; it is a cheering thing that 
the life of country villages should be 
brightened by its production. Have we 
not here the secret of 
how to keep some 
countrypeople from the 
towns? Provide them 
with bright, interesting 
hobbies after the hours 
of work are over; give 
each villager some- 
thing to do if it is only 
“walking. on” inthe 
play or cleaning the 
theatre after the. per- 
formance, and impress 
upon every person that 
only by his or her con- 
stant help can the suc- 
cess of the production 
be assured. The long, 
dull winter evenings fly 
quickly when there are 
minds to create and 
hands to perform such 
works as those given 
in the little village of 
Hildenborough. 


Mr. F. R.  Benson’s 
Ideal. 


[)oubtless the Hil- 

denborough ex- 
periment has suggested 
to Mr. F. R. Benson 
the formation of a 
body which, amongst 
other duties, will help 


and encourage - ama- 
teur dramatic repre- 


sentations of plays in 
country villages by the 
villagers themselves. 
There are thousands of 
amateur actors in the 
land each one of whom 
should be interested in 
Mr. Benson’s scheme. Mr. Benson asks 
that those interested in his idea should 
write to him at 11, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


Mr. Lewis Waller’s Next Effort. 
“The news that Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


is at work upon a new play. based 
upon the adventures of the vivacious, 
adventurous, and slightly untruthful Bri- 
gadier Gerard is good news indeed ; and 
that the play is being. written for Mr. 
Lewis Waller is better news still. Than 
this talented actor no one is better fitted 
for such a part. Mr. Waller's recent 
matinée of The Harlequin King, to which 
harlequins were invited, reminds me that 
there is now working at Broadwood’s 
great pianoforte factory an ex-harlequin 
who was great in his day. His memories 
of pantomime and burlesque would fill a 
volume. 


MISS EVIE GREENE AND MR. FRED KAYE 


Mr. Santley and Dublin. 


saw Mr. Santley the other day, and 

seeing him sent me back to some notes 
I have of his experiences. It may be 
remembered that he had some funny and 
quite untimely trials at the hands of. the 
Dublin gods—the funniest and sometimes 
most unruly of all the gods in the world. 
A Dublin Gallery Club would be a club 
indeed. 


“*Unbutton his Weskit !” 


r. Santley once told of his singing in © 


the part of Valentine in Faust, 
when after a duel Martha, who rushed in 
at the head of the crowd, raised his head 
and held him in her arms during the first 
part of the scene. There was a deathlike 
stillness in the house, which was _ inter- 
rupted by a voice from the gallery calling 
out, ‘“‘ Unbutton his weskit !”’ On another 
occasion Santley was playing Plunkett 


in Martha. At the end of the ‘ Good- 
night’ quartette, according to the busi 
ness arranged, he took up a candle and 
proceeded to light the two girls to their 
room, but he had scarcely put. his foot 
inside the door when a witty individual 
in the gallery called out, “Ah! ah! would 
ve now !” 


Matinée Hats. 


M:: Cyril Maude spoke words of sound 
common sense when he said, 
‘“Matinées may have brought many 
objectionable forms of hats into existence, 
but they have helped the theatrical 
manager to live.” How much more often 
at a matinée is it possible to admire some 
creation of a Parisian milliner on the head 
of a charming woman in front than to 
listen to the piece enacted on the stage? 
Sometimes, therefore, the matinée hat 
should rather be blessed than banned. 
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The Shakspere Commemoration. 


‘T*hanks to Mr. F. R. Benson we are 

once more to see Stratford-on-Avon 
thronged with devotees of the bard's works, 
who will suffer discomfort in trying to 
“ Bayreuthise ” the tiny Warwickshire, 
town. All the familiar faces will be seen 
in the company on this occasion, which 


~ will play in a splendid répertoire. : 


ae i 


A Human Bullet. 


e live ata time when sensationalism 

is the breath of public life—when 
politicians acquire fame through majorities 
of 4,000, and entertainment managers 
wealth through devising some new means 
of risking other people's lives. The 
London Hippodrome is just now the scene 
ofa very daring sensation. A huge cannon 
has been erected on a level with the dress- 
circle tier, and from it is projected into 


-mid-air a human bullet which reaches a 


target in the shape of 
a flying trapeze 120 ft. 
above the level of the 
arena. The feat is a 
very exciting one, and 
I understand its pro- 
duction has cost con- 
siderably over £3,000. 
The Hippodrome. pro- 
gramme is unusually 
entertaining and con- 
tains many fresh items 
well worth seeing. 


The Story of ‘His 
House in Order.” 
The play opens on 

the third anni- 
versary of the death of 
Jesson M.P.’s first wife. 
He has married again, 
but being a man of un- 
stable mind has very 
soon condemned Nina 
—his second wife—as 
a failure. The result 
is that Geraldine, the 
straitlaced sister of 
Jesson’s former wife, is 
installed as — house- 
keeper in Nina’s place. 
It soon becomes appa- 
rent who is the actual 
mistress of  Jesson’s 
household affairs, and 
Nina, consulted by no 
one and despised by 
all, seeks comfort in 
the society of her dogs. 
The reign of the Ridge- 
leys now seems secure 
and Nina’s downfall 
complete. But Jesson, 
M.P., has a_ brother, 
Hilary, who visits the house and sympa- 
thises with Nina as strongly as he dislikes 
the intrusion of the Ridgeleys. 


Play Pictorial 
IN ‘THE LITTLE CHERUB” 


[enn his stay Jesson’s little boy, Derek 
—the son of his first wife—in the course 
of a mouse hunt dislodges a piece of floor- 
ing and finds a bag secreted there. Nina, to 
whom he takes the bag, discovers that the 
contents are a packet of letters from 
another guest, Major Maurewarde, to the 
dead woman, showing that the child, 
Derek, is not Jesson’s at all but the olfl- 
spring of Maurewarde. Nina at last holds 
a trump card which she would play un- 
sparingly. Hilary, however, dissuades her. 
She sets herself to please her husband in 
every possible way, while Hilary’s ultimate 
production of the letters works a great 
change in him. Maurewarde has already 
gone, the Ridgeleys are politely shown the 
door, while Derek, Nina, and her husband 
remain to enjoy domestic felicity at last. 
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MR. PINERO’S NEW PLAY IN PICTURES. 
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Langfer 
ACT |.—Derek (Miss Iris Hawkins): How do you do? I hope you have had a pleasant journey. Hilary Jesson (Mr. George Alexander): Very. Too old 
for kissing, eh? Derek: Yes. I’ve given up kissing gentlemen 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Mdile. Chevalier, Miss Beryl Faber, Mr. Herbert Waring, Miss Iris Hawkins, and Mr. George Alexander. A synopsis of the 
play will be found on page 276 


Lang fier 
ACT I.—Hilary Jesson: | fancy I’ve a better plan than Ridgeley’s for dealing with the embarrassing situation. Filmer Jesson (Mr. Herbert Waring) : What's 
your plan, Hilary? Hilary Jesson: Why shouldn't Nina give them the bandstand ? 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Mr. Herbert Waring, Miss Bella Pateman, Messrs. Lyall Swete and C. M. Lowne, Miss Beryl Faber, Messrs. George Alexander 
and R. Horton, Miss Irene Vanbrugh, Messrs. Nigel Playfair and Dawson Milward 
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ACTS WI. AND IV. 


HOUSE IN ORDER,” 


Langfer 
ACT Ill.—Nina (Miss Irene Vanbrugh) to Derek, who is going: Derek? Derek: Yes. Nina (advancing): Good night, Derek. Derek (carelessly): Oh, 
good night, Nina 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Messrs. George Alexander and Lyall Swete, Mesdames Beryl Faber, Bella Pateman, Messrs. Herbert Waring, C. M. Lowne, 
Dawson Milward, and R. Horton, Mesdames Irene Vanbrugh, Iris Hawkins, and Mdlle. Chevalier 


i. a B a5 n SeIRSS pani Sie ee eS aa ae Z 


Lang fier 


ACT 1|V.—Filmer Jesson: To-day we—we have honoured the dead. We have discharged a debt--so far as such a debt can be discharged—to the dead. And 
now there's the living—the living. Lady Ridgeley (Miss Bella Pateman): The living? Filmer Jesson: By the living | mean—especially—Nina 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Miss Irene Vanbrugh, Messrs. George Alexander, Herbert Waring, and Lyall Swete, Mesdames Bella Pateman and Beryl Faber, 
and Mr. C. M. Lowne 
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AMBULANCE INSTRUCTION. By George Belcher. 


Doctor: Now, Jones, can’t you name the bones of the head? 
Jones: Er—-it’s a funny thing, sir; l’ve—er—got ’em in me ’ead, but | can’t think of ’em 
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THE WORLD OF MUSIC 


Performers and Performamces. 


Dr. Richter and the London Symphony Concerts. 


M anchester and London now almost entirely absorb 

the time and work of the great conductor, Dr. 
Hans Richter, to whom more than anyone else we are 
indebted for the advancement of 


Berger 


HERR FERENCZ HEGEDUS 


The celebrated Hungarian violinist 


A Story of Hegediis. 
E egediis, the violinist who has 
been giving recitals in 
London and Paris, has many odd 
recollections of his childhood. 
When quite a small boy he was 
examined by a German professor, 
who, however, after hearing a few 
notes, declined to hear the child. 
Hegediis departed disheartened, 
but ventured forth again the next 
day. “ Please do only hear me,” 
he pleaded as the master seemed 
inclined to turn him away un- 
heard. “I can play at home, 
indeed I can.” And somehow 
or other he pulled his little self 
together and played. The master 
was astonished. He took the 
boy in hand, and took the trouble, 
too, to understand and explain 
away his technical difficulties, 
and in a short time little Hegediis 
was the pride and glory of the 
academy. 


Wiesener 


M. ZACHAREWITSCH 


The well-known violinist, who is playing at the Bech- 


stein Hall on Friday evening 


in this country. 


the Queen’s Hall. 


the recent visit of the band to the Gay City. 


day maybe we may hope to see Dr. Richter permanently 
installed in London as director of this fine combination 
o! players. 


MISS LUCIA FYDELL 


The granddaughter of John Braham, the composer 
of ‘‘The Death of Nelson" 


A Granddaughter of John Braham. 


t the AZolian Hall on Friday last 
a large part of Saint-Saéns’s 
magnificent opera, Samson et Dalila, was 
performed. The part of Dalila was 
filled by Miss Lucia Fydell, of whom 
very big things are expected as a 
classical and operatic artist. Miss 
Fydell is the great-granddaughter of 
John Braham, the composer of “The 
Death of Nelson,” her great-aunt being 
the celebrated beauty, Lady Waldegrave. 
Miss Fydell has been absent from the 
concert platform for two years, which 
have been spent in completing her 
studies in Paris under the distinguished 
professor, M. Bouhy. 


A Well-deserved Testimonial. 


he benefit concert to Mr. Robert 
Newman last week was a great 
success. The Queen's Hall was crowded 
by an audience anxious to thus thank 
a man who has done so much for 
music. Mr. Henry J. Wood conducted 
the Queen’s Hall orchestra excellently, 
and the programme, comprising as it 
did many of the best overtures ever 
written, from Mozart's Magic Flute 
(1756) to Tschaikowsky’s “ 1812” (1840), 
was most interesting. 


8D 


i) 


It is pleasant to record the success of 
the concerts of the London Symphony Orchestra at 
The last concert under the guidance 
of Dr. Richter proved to us how well deserved was the 
appreciation expressed by Paris on the occasion of ' 


musical education | 
: 


Some 


MISS MAUD MACCARTHY 


For whom admirers are buying a violin 


Enthusiastic Admirers. 
Ms Maud MacCarthy, the 
well-known violinist, who 
is now giving a series of recitals 
in the Queen’s Hall, has hitherto 
been labouring under the dis- 
advantage of 
inferior instrument, and I hear 
that a proposal is afoot amongst 
Anglo-Hibernians to present her 
with a violin by which she 
may be better able to display 
her exceptional talents. Miss 
MacCarthy was born in Ireland 
and is the daughter of a well- 
known Sydney physician. The 
late Mr. Gladstone was one of 
the first to recognise her great 
gilts, and asasmall child her début 
was made in Downing Street at a 
reception at which many distin- 
cuished people, including the then 
Prince and Princess of Wales, 
were present. 


playing on an , 


Brokesch 


MADAME CAMILLA LANDI 


The famous singer, whose reappearance in London has 


created a small sensation 
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HWOUSE-HUNTING By Lance Thackeray. 
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Oh, Jack, I’ve just seen a most artistic little house at Mudford Park. You know the style, with a Queen Anne front 
Yes, | know, and a Mary Ann back 
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Ghiefly Goncernine Feop 


. Whitelaw Reid and Art. 


he American ambassador, whose portrait we reproduce on 
this page along with that of his daughter, has consented 
to'open the second section of the international exhibition 
at the New Gallery to-morrow. The celebrated French 
sculptor, M. Auguste Rodin, is president of the society and will 
occupy the chair on the occasion. As Mr. Whitelaw Reid has 
been all his life closely associated with American journalism, 
and as the forthcoming exhibition will contain many examples 
of American illustrative work as well as that of European 


Lallie Charies 
MISS WHITELAW REID 


artists, it is appropriate that he should perform 
the opening ceremony, happening as it does on 
the birth anniversary of George Washington. 


A Contretemps. 


curious Court story has been going the rounds 
about a lovely foreigner, one of whose 
verbal slips gave King E dward occasion for a 
hearty laugh, A very lively personage with a 
delightful accent, she made such a favourable 
impression upon the King that he asked her to 
be his partner at bridge. ‘‘ But, sir,’ she said, ‘1 
really don't know how to ple iy.” The King 
would take no denial, however, and she became 
rather embarrassed. “I assure you, sir,” she said, 
“T could not think of playing. I don’t know 
the difference between a king and a knave.” 
There was an awkward silence, and then she 
realised what she had said and was covered with 
confusion. The King, of course, laughed it off} 
and now tells the story with gusto as one of his 
choice collection. 


Delightful Woman. 


‘There are, of course, women in societvy—and 

out of it—who know all that is to be known 
about party politics and the abstruse questions 
upon which parties split. But there are a large 
number of women whose ignorance of such things 
is appalling and who worry their own menkind, 
and other people's, with absurd questions when 
a Cabinet cataclysm occurs. Some of their ideas 
are so absurd indeed that one is almost tempted 
to believe the story told by the opponent of 


woman suffrage of his own perversion from the faith of 
Mrs. Faweett. When he was an enthusiastic believer in the 
right of women to vote he said he undertook to instruct his 
wile in the mysteries of party government. But directly he 
mentioned that there were two great parties the whole of the 
ladies of his household broke out in chorus, “ Oh really! How 
perfectly delightful! Shall we be asked to both ? 


Lady Portsmouth is a notable addition to the ranks of the 

political hostesses. All her traditions are Liberal, for she 
was a Miss Pease before marriage and belonged to the great 
north-country Quaker family. Lord Portsmouth, too, is doggedly 
Liberal, though once tempted to secede with the U nionists, and 
is one of the many peers who have taken religion with a sou pcon 
of Socialism. He was never a sporting man, “and in spite of the 
claims of heredity neither bogenn nor drove Ko excess. 


The Earl and the Cabby. 
“T’his was the earl who used to give the West-end cabbies an 
extra tip to double the regulation speed and an extra 
rating if they failed to come up to his anticipations. Once 
when he was in a hurry his hansom was blocked in Piccadilly, 
and a friend who overheard the duel between him and the 
driver afterwards told the tz loubt with embellishments. 
It always led up to the see ers protest that it was impossible 
to get through. “Nonsense, man,” cried the fare, “I tell you 
I'm Lord Portsmouth, and I must get through.” “W ell,” 
replied cabby with deliberation, “you may be the Lord 
Almighty, but I’m not a-goin’ to do it.” And he didn't. 


THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR—THE HON. WHITELAW REID 


From the painting by Eastman Johnson 
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A CONNOISSEUR. By Tom Browne. 
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STROM IGROW a 


Retired Publican (explaining details of his new mansion): I'd liké to ‘ave two statues at the foot of the stairs 
Architect: What kind of statues would you like? 
Retired Publican: I’d like Apollo on one side and Apollinaris on the other 
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STUDIES OF PRETTY WOMEN. 


PORTRAIT 


= 
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MISS GAYNOR ROWLANDS 
Whose charming presence adds greatly to the 
success of ‘* The Spring Chicken’? at the 
Gaiety. She takes the part of Sylvana, / 
one of M. Babori’s clients f 


Photograph by Dever Street Studios Pie Z 
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PORTRAIT STUDIES OF PRETTY WOMEN. 


MISS FLORENCE WARD as “MADAME RECAMIER ” 


After the painting by Gerard. Miss Ward is now playing at the Gaiety Theatre 
| Photograph by Dover Street Studios 
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SCHOOL LIFE AT RUGBY FROM W ITTWIRUIIN 
By S. D. Schloss, Head of the School. 


N some points, as even the most devoted Rugbeian must 
confess, Rugby is a remarkably uninteresting school. The 
town is now largely composed of workmen's dwellings, 
and the country is typically midland, lat, misty, and 

monotonous. The school buildings are in no case a century 
old, and the majority of them, erected in the last half of the 
nineteenth century, are exceedingly tawdry and displeasing in 
their general effect. We can boast none of the glories of Eton 
and Winchester, where every step discloses some fresh spot rich 
in architectural beauties or _ historical associations. - The 
difference between William of Wykeham, the noble ecclesiastic 
who founded Winchester, and Lawrence Sherifle, the worthy 
grocer who endowed a charity school at Rugby, is typical 
of the different characteristics of the two schools. 


o much for our faults at 
Rugby; now I will 

sing our praises. First and 
foremost comes our con- 


stitution; this is as proud 
a possession to us as the 


British Constitution is to ae HWM 
England, for as in the last USC Bi} AMA 
century every nation in 


WT; 


Europe coveted a House 

of Lords and House of 

Commons for itself, so 

almost every public school 

in the United Kingdom has 

been glad to borrow the | 
famous system of Arnold. | 
At Rugby this system has 
been working for seventy 
years, and | think that its 
general principles, a large, 
powerful, and responsible 
sixth, and a generous share 
in the regulation of the 
school by its own members, 
are adhered to as warmly 
now as they ever. were. 
The sixth have still the 
power of inflicting corporal 
punishment, which is in 
some cases very severe; I 


AE I 


cannot say that in the 
course of my experience 
(nearly six years in the 


school and nearly four in 
the sixth) I have never 
known this privilege 
abused, but I can say with- 
out any implication on the 
equity of Rugby masters 
that as a whole the sixth 
inflict punishment quite as 
fairly and impartially 
the staff. 


as DR. JAMES, 


i a scholastic career. 
AS an illustration of the 
self-government of 
Rugby I may state that the head of the school collects and 
disburses every year a sum of which the average total is about 
£1,450, while our popular assembly (called a * Bigside Levée ”’) 
has recently decided on such important questions as the amount 
of income to be allotted to the school rifle corps and the 
adoption of hockey asthe school game during the Easter term. 
At these levées no master can do so much as appear to put 
his case before the school, but, on the other hand, its decrees 
are not valid unless they obtain the head master’s consent. 


Another thing cf which I think all Rugbeians are proud is our 
efficiency ; we do not despise old or quaint customs. For 
example, when a master is not insight a quarter of an hour 
after the lesson is timed to begin, the form may “take a cut,” 
i.e, scamper back wildly to their houses for fear the master 
should arrive before they are out of sight; and, until the last 
year or two, whenever we met an old school servant called Morn 
“1 the streets we all raised a sort of prolonged wail and shouted 
“Morn” inchorus. But to return from this digression ; though 
we like old customs all the more for not having as many as 
some schools, we (boys and masters alike) are always unwilling 
to hamper ourselves with anything that lessens our efficiency. 


i} 


THE HEAD MASTER OF RUGBY 


Dr. James, who has been head master of Rugby School since 1895, has hada brilliant 
He is beloved by thousands of old boys. 
and fives player he now plays golf and admits to a passion for philately 
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hough we are not an ornamental school I think I may really 
boast that we area successful school. In 1904 we gained 
eighteen scholarships and exhibitions (three at Balliol and two 
at Trinity, Cambridge), and in 1905, in spite of the fact that 
bad and good years are usually supposed to alternate, our total 
was only one or two less than in the preceding autumn. 


I 


~~. and misfortune, like the rest of the world. 
more important than invariable success in games, there is 
throughout the school a spirit of keen interest and enthusiasm 
for sports of all kinds, and our masters devote a great deal of 
energy in coaching and supervising. Besides the main interests 
of football and cricket we 
, have good racket courts 
and fives courts and a most 
excellent 


n athletics of all sorts we have good and bad years, fortune 
But what is far 


professional, a 
very fine gymnasium in 


equally capable hands 
(wherein may be scen the 
shield won about three 
years ago at Aldershot), a 
running eight for which 
Rugby is specially well 
known, a shooting eight 
which won kudos, if 
nothing else, at Bisley last 
year, and a_ rifle corps 
which was specially com- 
plimented at the inspection 
held by the Duke of Con- 
naught last July. Tinally, 
there is something which 
I cannot dwell on here, but 
of which we have more 
reason to be really proud 
than of all our ephemeral 
successes put together—I 
mean our boys’ clubs in 
the slums of Notting Hill 
and at Birmingham. 

have said nothing of 


I our chapel, our art 
museum, our science labora- 
tories, for to my mind it is 
the unseen part of Rugby 
that is most interesting. If 
l wished to show a foreigner 
a typical English public 
school I should not take 
him to feast his eyes on 
the beauties of Eton or to 
| satisfy his curiosity with 
Hoist the “notions” (queer 
notions they appear to us) 
of Winchester but I should 
try to explain to him what 
it was in Rugby and other 
public schools that led to 
the orderly and prosperous working of so vast a machinery, to 
the comparative rarity of serious misdemeanours, and to that 
firm bond of kinship which so firmly unites old Rugbeians to 
their school and to one another. S. D. ScHLoss. 


Once a fine cricketer 


The Freeman’s Ordeal. 
ii were one of those fortunate persons upon whom ancient 
corporations confer the freedom of their towns I think | 
should avoid Alnwick. Iam told there is a beautifully muddy 
pool there known as the “ Freeman’s Well,” through which 
candidates have to scramble before they can take up the 
freedom of the town. As it is about 4 or 5 ft. deep and at 
least 20 [t. across the ordeal is no joke to the would-be freeman. 
It would be bad enough if the scramble was a “ go-as-you- 
please” affair, but it is not. You have to be ridiculously garbed 
in white and wear a white night cap, and they set you on a 
horse, gird you with a sword, and play you up to the pool 
with much music before they compel you to take the plunge. 
3ut they do not allow you to ride through the mud; you have 
to dismount and go on foot, 
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RUGBY SCHOOL IN SUMMER 
AND WINTER. 


| 


Lean 

The above photograph shows old ‘‘ Big Side” ground in summer. The chapel is on the left of the picture with the schoo’house buildings 

and its wall with its big window between the two turrets. The he:d mastcr’s house is on the extreme right. The turret at the corner is 

the one made famous by Tom Hughes in Tom Browne's Sclooldays, from which Dr. Arnold appeared to stop the famous fight between 

Tom Browne and “Slogger” Williams. No big matches are now played on this ground, all being decided on what is known as New 
‘*Big Side” at the other end of the “close” 


. - ‘4 ad Se Soe Pea | a 
deh ieetndbedncntl aii ieehter nieeatinnths tetera ie Ce WA. Va See oe, 


{ 

Dean 

Old ‘ Big Side” in winter becomes a far more important place than during the summer term. All first fifteen matches are played here as well as the 

three important school matches, #,e., Sixth Match (the th Form against the school), O.R. match, and Cock Houses. The O R. match is a curious one 

to watch for one or two reasons. The entire school who are not playing, which would represent about 500. boys, are allowed to guard the goal-line; any 
number a side are played, and frequently two or even three balls have been in ‘“*play”’ at the same time 
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Im the Traim 


“The grey-haired old lady had had a pleasing and peaceful 
morning. She had conducted satisfactory business in a 
leisurely way with the family solicitor, and she got into the 
train with a sense of something accomplished, something done, 
and an inclination to take ten minutes repose if she was not 
disturbed. 

She was not destined to have that carriage to herself. A 
pretty schoolgirl of thirteen with sad and mystericus eyes 
entered the carriage and sat by the open window with her face 
to the engine. The old lady had a purely benevolent desire to 
put anything right which was obviously wrong, so she turned 
to the schoolgirl :— 

“You will excuse me, my dear,” she said in a singularly 
fruity voice, “but if you sit in that position your face will 
become covered with smuts.” 

“Thanks so much,” said the girl sweetly, “but I had been 
intending to wash it sooner or later in any case. And if I sat 
with my back to the engine I should be very sick. VI do it if 
you prefer it.” 

“Not at all, not at all,” said the old lady 
that an aunt of mine was similarly afflicted. 
closed the window partially.” 

The girl waited a moment as if she had expected the old 
lady to go on, and then said :— 

“Yes. If I partially closed the window then it would be 
about half-shut, wouldn't it? I’ve often noticed that myself.”’ 

The old lady looked perplexed and even slightly disapprov- 
ing. ‘All I meant,” she said, “was that if you partially closed 
the window the smuts would not come on your face.” 

‘ Thanks very 
much,” said the girl. 
“T ought to have told 
you I was going to 
wash my face in any 
case. I'm sorry I for- 
gotit. I don’t think 
T will shut the win- 
dow because I should 
be depriving you of 
fresh air, which is the 
common right of all 
God’s creatures.” 

The old lady was 
startled. She won- 
dered whether mental 
derangement often set 
in at so early an age. 

*T’ll tell you what 
I will do if you like,” 
said the girl. “ If 
you'll give me your 
newspaper I will 
make a paper bag to 
put over my head, 
with two very small 
holes for my eyes and 
another for my 
mouth. Then I shan’t 
have to wash, and 
that’s what you dis- 
like, isn’t it?” 

“You may not 
have noticed,” said 
the old lady, ‘that 
I'm reading my news- 
paper.” 

“Yes, I did,” said 
the girl. ‘ I shouldn’t 
have dreamed of ask- 

.ing you for it if you 
hadn’ t objected to my 
washing my face, 
You see the mathe- 
matical chances 
would be very small 
of any smuts coming 
through the three 
small holes which | \ 
should cut for my “ae 
eyesand mouth. But AREY 
you can have the 
paper back when I’ve = 
done with it you 
know.” 


“T well remember 
However, if you 


De Broke: It is indeed hard to lose one's relations 
Richley: Hard, sir! It’s more than hard—it's impcssible 
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By Barry Pain. 


“You are a most extraordinary child,” 
with some severity. 

“I’m so. sorry,” 
anxious to please, and it’s 
people do want, is it?” 

The old lady glared at lier in stony silence and then resumed 
the study of her newspaper. That schoolgirl had not yet 
quite finished all that she meant to do with that old lady. 
After a pause she said timidly :— 

“This train does go to Hamersmith, doesn't it ?”’ 

Then the old lady saw that her hour of triumph had come. 

“No, my child,” she said. “This train does not go to 
Hammersmith, it goes in quite a contrary direction. I am 
afraid little girls are far more independent now than they used 
to be in the days when I was young. What you ought to have 
done if you had not been so frivolous and light- headed was 
to have asked the porter or the guard of the train, then this 
blunder w ould not have happened.” 

““T see,’ said the girl sadly. “I wonder what I ought to do.” 

This was a practical question with which the old lady was 
perfectly competent to deal. ‘What you must do,” she said, 

“is to get out at the next station and then cross by the bridge 

to the “platform on the other side; slow your ticket to the 
porter and explain how the accident happened and he will 
put you into a Hammersmith train.’ 

“Yes,” said the girl doubtfully ; 


said the old lady 


said the girl with a sigh. “I was only 
not always easy to find out what 


“thanks very much. But 


then I don't want to go to Hammersmith.” 
“Then why did you say you ae ea 
you know. 


"snapped the old lady. 

I asked if the train went to 
Hammersmith,  be- 
cause from the look 
in your eye | thought 
you wanted to go 
there.” 

“You are talking 
absolute nonsense,” 
said the old lady. 
“You tried to deceive 
me, and it is most 
improper. Why did 
vou tell me then that 
you wondered what 
you ought to do?” 

“So I did wonder, 
and I do still. It is 
about a white rabbit 
of mine which has 
been very unwell for 
some days past. I 
can’t think what to 
giveittoeat. I shall 
have to try canary 
seed ; I’ve tried every- 
thing else. You see 
that hasn’t got any- 
thing to do with 
Hammersmith, has 
it? I should have 
explained that if you 
hadn't interrupted 
me. Yes,I get out at 
this station. Thanks 
so much for your 
help.” 

The boy with a 
premature air of 
dignity who took the 
tickets on that plat- 
form was somewhat 
hurt by the way the 
schoolgirl was behay- 
ing. He told her he 
was glad that she was 
amused but person- 
ally he did not see 
what there was to 
laugh at. 

“Ah!” said the 
schoolgirl with a sud- 
den gravity, “but 
then you can’t see 
yoursell, you know.” 

She left him trying 
to solve the problem. 


“But I didn't, 
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Tie NICE BOY AGAIN. By Will Owen. 
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Boy: And fa-father missed the nail and (stifles emotion) hit his thumb instead 
Kindly Old Man: Well, well, my little man, crying won’t improve matters 
Boy: I’m—l’m—not crying—l’m laughing 
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Are Judges Heroes? 


Can a judge of the High Court be a 

hero to his usher? This question is 
prompted by the large, weary, and ex- 
perienced pronouncement on judges and 
their ways which fell the other day from 
an old usher at the Law Courts. He has 
little faith in the fast-working and late- 
sitting habits of newly-appointed judges. 
“When they are young and fresh they 
work very hard and late, but when they 
have been here some time they want to 
get away before the clock strikes. I have 
seen many of them come and g°, and they 
are all the same.” And he added, “ Most 
judges rise the second the hands of the 
clock point to four. Mr. Justice —— will 
scarcely wait for the answer if a question 
has been asked.” 


The Nose on the Grindstone. 
ars ago, when I reckoned time cheaper 


e 

x than I do now, I often spent an hour 
in the Law Courts, and I received the im- 
pression that a judge has usually done 
more than a fair day’s work by four o'clock. 
A judge has many taskmasters. — First, 
there are counsel, who for their own pur- 
poses press his nose on the grind- 
stone of the law. Then there are the 
jurymen, with their mute appeal for 
help. There are the reporters, dili- 
gent to report; and there is the 
Court of Appeal. By four o’clock 
the judge has had enough of them 
all. I have watched many judges 
but do not remember one who struck 
me as irdolent, though Lord Chief 
Justice Coleridge often looked it. 
He would keep by his side a tumbler 
which seemed to contain sherbet 
with the life gone out of it. He 
had the air of relying on his surplus 
intelligence to take things easy. 
Lord Justice Mathew has recorded 
that it often needed an effort on the 
part of a judge with whom Coleridge 
was to sit to get him into court in 
the morning if a pleasant talk had 
begun. 


Unhappy Judges. 
n short, as the author of Middle 
Temple Table Talk remarks, 
“ Judges are no happier than the rest 
of us.” And he adds, ‘I met one 
of them the other day in Pall Mall 
going down to the Athenzeum alter 
court who said he was both tired 
and bored. ‘Do you ever wish you 
back Parliament ?’ 


were again in 
‘Well, yes, I sometimes do.’ * What, 
in these times?’ ‘Yes, in these 


times.’’’ To be sure the remark 
would have less point to-day, when 
parliamentary life is looking up. 


Lord Eldon. 


“Talking of the Bench, Lord Eldon’s 
old house in Gower Street has 
just been offered for sale at Token- 
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By John o’ London. 


house Yard. It is now numbered 111, 
but the great judge knew it as No. 42. 
He said it was the pleasantest house he 
ever occupied. Irom his back windows he 
could look to Hampstead, and to the 
adjoining fields ‘men used to bring dogs 
to fight when I was Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas.” So that Eldon saw 
litigation all ways. 


n his Gower Street garden Eldon grew 
vegetables, and he was even able to 
refer to “my peaches” in court—unfortu- 
nately in connection with the London 
smoke, which was spoiling them. In those 
days Gower Street could have supplied 
Covent Garden in a small way. As late 
as 1800 William Bentham, a well-known 
book collector, raised about twenty-five 
dozen of delicious nectarines and an 
abundance of celery in his Gower Street 


garden. 

Bet if fruit is no longer grown in 
Bloomsbury it may be eaten on its 

outskirts under new and pleasing con- 

ditions. A press invitation reached me 

the other day to lunch on fruit at 


~ CMAS. 
PEARS 


° 


Mother (entering drawing-room): Whatever are you 
doing, Reggie? 

Little Boy (with watering can): Making myself grow 
a bit faster 
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231, Tottenham Court Road. I found 
myself in a large, well-lighted, and palm- 
decked restaurant dotted with tables and 
consecrated to the kindly fruits of the 
earth. Nothing but fruit, bread and 
butter, cakes, and tea or coffee. ‘There is 
no vegetarian faddism about this enterprise 
of Messrs. Shearn. They have simply in- 
augurated a fruit luncheon for Londoners, 
and I fancy they will have their reward. 
I believe the highest-priced luncheon costs 
only 1s., and it may include pineapple, 
Cape plums, hothouse grapes, and nuts 
galore, toname nothing else. I say nothing 
against grosser luncheons, though it is a 
commonplace that they put many a man 
off his work. After fruit you are fed, but 
efficient. 


Chesterton to —— 
if have been led insensibly from judges to 
nuts, but Mr. G. IK. Chesterton would 
think nothing of this. He tells us that he 
cannot help connecting things even when 
they are poles asunder. When his eye 
travels down a column of a newspaper the 
very headings take up some wondrous 
tale. Jumping from item to item he 
reads: “A Candidate of Weight ”— 
“To Mend his Fortunes ”—* Sa gin 
Lohengrin in 1850.” This confession 
throws light on some of Mr. Chester- 
ton’s dexterities of style. But did 
he ever hear of Caleb Whitefoord’s 
“ Cross-readings ” ? 


Cross-readings. 
V hitefoord was-a Craven Street 
wine merchant, famous for 
his witand amiability. His ‘“‘ Cross- 
readings’ from the newspapers 
pleased London hugely in the year 
1766. His method was to read the 
lines of a newspaper across from 
column to column and then pounce 
on any funny combination which the 
chances of the printing press pro- 
duced. Even Dr. Johnson was tickled 
by this boyish trick and bestowed 
praise on the inventor’s pseudonym, 
“Papyrius Cursor.” These cross- 
readings would hardly set the table 
in a roar to-day. Here are three 
examples from Whitefoord’s collec- 
tion :— 

Yesterday Dr, Pretyman preached at St. 
James's—And performed it with ease in less than 
twenty minutes. t 

Removed to Marylebone for the benefit of the 
air—The City and Liberties of Westminster. 

Sunday night many noble families were 

alarm’d—By the constable of the watch, who 
apprehended them at cards, 
Feeble as this kind of humour may 
seem to-day Goldsmith envied its 
authorship and its successs, and we 
are told that he “would gladly 
have exchanged for it his own 
most successful writings.” White- 
foord’s ingenuity was talked about, 
and Nolly’s genuine humour was 
not. 
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I MADE UP AS 
TUTT, THE TRAMP. 


By Cyril Maude. 


not satisfactory. I wanted to get something in effect that would 
suggest the pathos of the part yet with the underlying humour 
which is, as I think, the foundation of the character of the tramp 
in Mr. Knoblauch’s clever adaptation. 


How ‘‘ Make-up” Helps the Actor. 


To those who are unacquainted with the real work of the 
stage, “ make-up’ must seem a simple affair. But it has a deal 
to do with the actor's success, especially in a character part such 
as this. I attach great value to it myself, and am always most 
careful to get as closely to the author's idea in this respect as 
possible. When making-up experimentally for the tramp, I 
experienced several disappointments until, just when I was 
feeling very dissatisfied, my patience was rewarded. 


Harry Furniss. 

A brilliant idea flashed upon me. I 
thought of Harry Furniss’s clever picture 
of the tramp in the well-known poster of 

Pears’ soap. “I used your soap two 
years ago, since when I have used no 
other.” The very thing for my pur- 
pose, I said to myself. We soon got 
a copy of this celebrated sketch, and 

I set to work with a result which 

must be left to the opinion of those 

who witnessed the first piece at the 

Waldorf. 


MR. CYRIL MAUDE BEGINS HIS 
TRANSFORMATION 


EALLY, there is very little 
to say, but what there is 
to tell | do most willingly. 
Of course, | have made-up 

for scores of elderly characters in 
my time, but they have mostly been 
“clean old men,” and the tramp of 
The Partik’ler Pet can by no stretch 
of the imagination be described as 
coming within that category. The 
difficulty was to hit on a model. 
For reasons which I think will be ob- 
vious to your readers, it did not seem 
advisable to bring one in from the street, 
so I quietly studied several of the un- 
fortunates as they were waiting for 
adinission to the Church Army shelters, ee 
which are only a stone’s-throw from the g7icqx 
Waldorf Theatre. But the result was at work 


MR. MAUDE'S ‘ DEGENERATION" DEEPENS 


“The actual making-up in a case like this, when one 

has such an excellent model, is not so very 
difficult, but it takes time—just over half-an-hour, 
Perhaps the worst part of it is gumming one’s nose. 
"That certainly is not nice, but it is a necessity in 
order that one may use what is known as “nose 
paste.” A very good effect may be obtained from 
this; at least, that is my humble opinion, but, of 
course, I may be just the least bit prejudiced on the 
point! Having got the tramp’s nasal organ into 
Shape, the next process is to use some red grease 
paint over the face, then to blacken the tramp’s 
eyebrows, and, most important, to give his nose that 
flushed appearance without which he would not be 
the tramp of fiction. A few lines to the face and 
forehead, the colouring of the neck, the adjustment of 
the wig, and I am ready to ingratiate the master of 
the workhouse and, I hope, the playgoing public, as 
Phows by Hodsotl —*“ the partik’ler pet.’ 


MR. MAUDE AS A TRUE ‘'WEARY WILLIE” 
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MRS. ALEC TWEEDIE 


This well-known writer 


since she left college. Our illustration 
drawing by Mr. Percy Anderson. 
an interesting book in the press 


De you happen to know Tom Collins? 
The question has a distinct flavour 
of the famous John Collins of Limmer's, 
of whom Charles Sheridan sang :— 

My name is John Collins, head waiter at * Limmer's” 

In Conduit Street, Hanover Square ; 
My chief occupation is filling of brimmers 
For gent!emen frequenting there. 

The Tom Collins to whom I refer was 
well known in his day as a member of the 
*varsity eleven at Cambridge and also 
as an excellent cueist. 

M: Collins has just written a record of 
= his work and leisure under the title 
of School and Sport (Fisher Unwin), and old 
Cambridge men who remember Mr. Collins 
will be delighted with the book. There is 
a pleasing and suggestive touch about 
Mr. Collins's reference to university trades- 
men. ‘For celerity of workmanship I 
believe the university tradesmen are un- 
rivalled. 1 will give two examples of 
this. -I one day wanted a new dress suit— 
my old one was worn out—to dine out in 
that night. I ordered it at 9.30 in the 
morning and appeared in it at dinner at 
7.30 that evening. On another occasion, 
wanting some cricket flannels 1 ordered 
them at nine o'clock and was bowling in 
them at Fenner’s at 11.30 the same day.” 


(@i 


fession. 
Jew boy in his school. 


leaving the university Mr. Collins 
took up schoolmastering as a. pro- 
He has a funny story of a. little 
“T once asked a 


is the sister of Professor 
Vaughan Harley, and’ has been associated with the 
press as a prolific writer on women’s interests ever 
is from a 
Mrs. Tweedie has 


boy in the middle of the 
class—they used to stand up 
and take places—what was 
the name for excessive 1n- 
terest. Solemnly I passed it 
down. The little Jew, who 
was at the bottom, fixed me 
with his eyes and when his 
turn came said, ‘Usury.’ I 
then asked the boy at the 
top the highest interest any- 
one might charge for the 
loan of money. One said 5, 
another 10, and another 20 
per cent. ‘The little Jew’s 
eyes never left my face, and 
when the question reached 
him he replied, ‘You may 
take what you can get. He 
had been well brought up.” 
Collins has also a 


| if, 
| M charming story about 
a master at King Edward's 
School, Birmingham. ‘“ He 
used to mark his boys by 
giving them places, and they 
always appeared before him 
in the same order that they 
had left off in the last lesson. 


On one occasion a_ boy 
named Smith appeared at 
the top. His instructor 


Hodsolt 


MR. EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


Mr. Eden Phillpotts was born in India forty-three 
years ago. He was brought over to England and 
educated at Plymouth, and spent ten years in the 
Sun Fire Insurance Office prior to acquiring 
fame as a novelist. Among his many clever 
books may be mentioned ‘‘A Tiger’s Cub,” ‘tA 
Deal with the Devil,” ‘Children of the Mist,” 
“The Human Boy,” ‘The Silent Woman” and 
his last book, ‘The Portreeve” 


remarked, ‘Smith, you were at the bottom 
last lesson.’ ‘Oh no, sir’ said he, ‘I was 
at the top.’ My friend looked perplexed, 
but finally produced a sovereign from his 
pocket, and having placed it on his knee 
said, ‘Call, Smith.’ ‘ Woman, sir,’ said the 


intelligent Smith. Woman it was, and 
Smith retained his high position.” There 


are many such entertaining little stories in 
School and Sport, a book which will afford 
many a pleasant hour. 
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a Booklover. 


at New 


he Tribune's “ First Glance 
Books” is delightful. A novel entitled 
In Silence is noticed thus: “A love tale. 


the hero is a young doctor. The name of 
the heroine is Psyche.’ We anticipate 
the following announcements :— 

By Deduction. — A detective — yarn. 
Villain’s aunt lets lodgings in Highbury. 
The female searcher is addressed (a) by 
strangers as Miss Martha Brown ; (b) by 
members of her home circle as “ Baby.” 

In Bond Street.—A high vital story. 
The duchess’s pet dog is named Fido. 
Three minor characters claim to haye 
suggested the well-known painting called 
“The Cheat.” 

Among the Bores.—Fiction based. on 
political facts. To attract the attention 
of the policeman who stops the traffic for 
the hero (a Labour M.P.), ejaculate, Harry. 
Though his wile’s. family in constitution- 
ally deaf he will respond if the word, 
Harry, is spoken within a distance of five 
yards (maximum). 


JN remarkable volume about the life 

history of a man born in obscurity is 
that of Porfirio Diaz, by Mrs. Alec Tweedie 
(Hurst and Blackett). Diaz lived a wildly 
exciting life as a soldier, played an im- 
portant part in the history of Maximilian 
and Carlota, and as my readers well 
know is now the perpetual President of 
Mexico. Mrs. Tweedie spent last winter 
as the guest of President Diaz, and her 
book is an excellent record of her impres- 
sions of the man. 


M=:: Alec Tweedie tells an amusing 
story of a little boy in Chicago. 
On her way to Mexico the second time as 
the guest of the President last winter she 
arrived at a friend’s house in Chicago. 
The son, a small boy of five, dressed as 
Buster Brown, helped or hindered her 
unpack, asking questions with the rapidity 
ofa Maxim gun. In the same house was 
a newly-imported Swedish cook who 
spoke very little English. The small boy 
being satisfied with his inspection went off 
to his mother. “I like that lady,” he said. 
“Do you, dear? Im so lads aia ves; 
she is a nice lady; how do you know 
her?” ‘Imet her in England.” ‘‘ Guess 
she isn’t English, anyhow.” “ Yes she is.” 
“Waal, she talks English just like our 
Swedish cook!’? A pretty compliment 
truly, but one showing that any English 
pronunciation not Chicagoan was alike 
to the five-year old youngster. “One has 
to go to America,” laughed Mrs. Tweedie, 
“to be twitted about the imperfections of 
our own language. Even a tram con- 
ductor will say, “Guess you are English, 


marm, by your ac-cent.” 
M:: Eden Phillpotts’s new book, The 
Portreeve (Methuen), is perhaps one 
of the best he has written. His Devon- 
shire rustics sometimes stand on a level— 
if it is not heresy to say so—with the 
Dorset yeomen and labourers whose life 
is treated so tenderly and humorously by 
Mr. Phillpotts’s master, Thomas Hardy. 
But pray, Mr. Phillpotts, could you not 
somewhat restrain your enthusiasth for 
describing the lights and shades of Devon- 
shire landscape ? 
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The Well-dressed Woman—Notes at Random. 


The Roosevelt Wedding.—Rarely in all 
the history of fashion has the wedding 
outht of Miss Alice Roosevelt been 
equalled in variety or splendour.  Espe- 
cially in the evening gowns is there evi- 
dence that much transatlantic smartness 
and ingenuity have been expended in the 
evolution of striking and original designs. 


A Gown with a Moral.—The trousseau 
iricludes, for instance, a gorgeous gown of 
silk bestrewn with raised embroidered 
butterflies in which so many exquisite 
hues are blended that it looks as 
if Joseph’s coat of many colours 


had been unravelled in order that 
the threads might be utilised. ‘The 


design is not merely decorative but 
emblematic, seeing that such a frock 
is essentially of the once-seen-never-to- 
be-forgotten order, and so is appa- 
rently predestined to a career of 
ephemeral brilliance not unlike that 
of the butterfly itself. 


Empire Styles have been utilised 
by the New York dressmakers to a 
much greater extent than their col- 
leagues on this side of the water have 
hitherto ventured to do, Quite a 
number of day gowns, many “of them 
comparatively simple, conform strictly 
to the Empire ligne. The going-away 
gown may be cited as an instance 
— an exquisite shade of tan cloth 
trimmed with choice embroidery. 
Frocks of shantung and the solt 
finished silks so dear to the heart of 
the fair American figure somewhat 
prominently in the trousseau, whilst a 
feature of the more dressy models are 
the rare embroideries utilised as trim- 
mings, some of which are unique 
examples presented to the President's 
daughter during the course of her 
travels. Others again have been 
worked by hand upon the actual fabric 
of which the gown is made. 
Similarly many of the silks 
and brocades which furnish 
luxurious wraps and dresses 
and tea gowns are unique 
in design, and this is 
certainly the case with the 
wedding dress. 


The Revival of Moiré.—Slowly but 
surely we are’ growing accustomed to the 
reappearance of moiré effects in our midst. 
In chameleon hues it has been a feature of 
the smartest millinery for some time, of 
course, but that it is now becoming more 
generally popular is made evident by a 
very smart little coat I lately saw in which 
plain taffetas and moiré silk were effec- 
tively blended. The latter took the form 
of vest, cuffs, and*tab ornaments, and 


was strikingly successful if suggestive of 
mourning. 


BRIDAL ROBE WORN BY MISS ROOSEVELT 


A Unique Bridal Robe.—Quite an old- 
fashioned substantiality distinguishes the 
bridal gown from the ephemeral creations of 
ninon and chiffon which of late have been 
favoured by English brides. The dress 
proper isof magnificent white satin specially 
woven for the occasion and is interwoven 
with silver threads. It is made en princesse, 
a style which is no less becoming to its 
wearer than the Empire modes. The train 
is of a superb brocade, the like of which will 
probably never be seen again inasmuch as 
it has been Miss Roosevelt's whim to secure 
the monopoly of the design and style. 


Lace is being Used Extensively on cloth 
gowns in place of braid, when it is in- 
variably dyed to matchexactly. A typical 
example is seen in a gown of dark blue 
faced cloth. The skirt is a corselet with 
broad, flat box pleats giving a panelled 
effect from the waist downwards. The 
bolero is quite short and corresponds to 
the panelled suggestion of the skirt by 
means of insertions of blue guipure exactly 
matching the cloth, which are let in verti- 
cally. The sleeves reach to the elbow, a 
tiny roll collar of black and gold embroi- 


Jery completing this fascinating coatee. 
_F § s 
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Boleros and Robes of lace thus dyed 
in various shades are growing in favour, 
but the cost of producing teally good 
effects will prevent them becoming 
common or eyen general. It is well 
known that the process of dyeing has a 
natural tendency to impoverish any 
material, hence ‘the quality of lace thus 
tinted needs to be exceedingly good to 
begin with: Irish crochet is decidedly 
popular in this connection, a beautiful 
grey gown seen recently in.a Paris play- 
house being supplemented by a coatee of 

this costly lace in an exquisite “ pearl ” 

shade. 


An Effective Embroidery Design 
on a shirt of coarse linen simulates 
huge marguerites, the petals being 
represented by worked buttonholes 
and the centres embroidered solidly 
in rather bright blue thread. Worn 
with a ribbon. stock precisely match- 
ing the centres and a white linen 
turn-over the effect is extremely be- 
coming without sacrificing the trim, 
workmanlike appearance nowadays 
demanded with tailor-made costumes. 


Fashions in Lingerie were never 
lovelier than at the present moment. 
The Empire tendencies are strong, of 
course, but for those who prefer other 
styles there is an equally wide field 
of selection open. The mingling of 
several different kinds of lace results 
in a good deal of elaboration, and 
though not necessarily entailing great 
cost it frequently does. Fine "Cluny 
insertions are seen a good deal in 
company with Valenciennes lacg and 
fine hand tuckings. Elaborate motifs 
and wheels are used on models other- 
wise adorned with the finest hand 
embroidery. Most exquisite petticoat 
frills thus ornamented have the scal- 
loped edges outlined with a very 
compact buttonhole edge simulating 
the effect of a fine cord. 


Fanciful Shapes in Millinery.— 
Amongst the most quaint of the new 
shapes which bid fair to become 
extremely popular is an edition of 
our old friend, the sailor, trimmed 
with quantities of ribbon loops and 
bows in the same colour. They are 
worn tilted over the brow by a very 
deep bandeau trimmed 
with quantities of rib- 
bon to match. It is 
noticeable that the new 
spring shapes are mak- 
ing quicker headway 
this year than was the 
case last, owing. to the 
fact possibly that the 
most extreme modes of 
the moment are not 
half as trying as the co- 
quettish little chapeaux 
which were the latest 
novelties a year ago. 


Certain Models in Straw are strongly 
reminiscent of a Mercury helmet, the sug- 
gestion being emphasised by the trimming, 
which usually takes the form of wings on 
either side. A really charming example is 
in soft moss-green straw trimmed with 
two metallic-blue wings. The straw 
ruche is a novelty that has great possi- 
bilities in connection with what is 
quaintly called tailor millinery. As a 
rule it is fashioned in contrasting colours— 
brown and tuscan, navy and cerise, for 
instance—the brighter nuance giving the 
dea of a piping on each side. 


ETE Adele Bie 


“VEE-CEE” 


STRATEGY 
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PROBLEMS. 


£1OO Worth of Valuable Prizes Awarded for the Best Solutions. 


Ten strategy problems have already appeared in “ The Tatler’s” isstes of December 13, 20, 27, January 3, 10, 17, 24, 3, Fetruary 7 and J4, 
Replies must be sent in on the corresponding coupons to be found in those issues, and the envelopes marked ‘‘ Strategy Competition.” 


Any of the back numbers required can be had on application to the Publisher 


As all problems are for TWO players, each having Two Armies to operate with, the pieces are only given on the plans as Red 
and Black, and their relative positions are marked—Red Armies with an O, Black Armies with an X 


Owing to the fact that a large number of readers, especially 
our Indian readers, have written requesting an extension 
of the dates for sending in the problems, the Editor has 


decided to accept all solutions 
of problems during the whole 
series on any date up to and 
including April 17 and extra 
days of grace for foreign 
competitors. 

The Editor is glad to 
find this Competition is 
arousing so much interest 
and is therefore desirous 
of meeting the wishes of 
all competitors. 

It is particularly  re- 
quested, however, that 
competitors should send in 
solutions. immediately they 
have worked them out to 
allow the adjudicator as 
much time as possible 
to examine them. An 
enormous amount of work 
is involved in judging, and 
although the extension 
desired is gladly made yet 
it will be understood that 
by sending in solutions 
as soon as they are finished 
the examination will be 
greatly facilitated. 

“Vee-Cee,” a game of 
strategy for control of the 
railway in time of war, is 
founded on the recognised 
tactics of armies striving for 
possession of a railway sys- 
tem passing through their 
field of operations. It will 
be remembered that in both 
the recent wars—our own in 


STRATEGY PROBLEM-—NO. 11 


Black to play and win in three moves 


State moves and mark final position of pieces on blank plan to be found in another in all 


part of this week's issue 


Africa and the Russo-Japanese in Manchuria—the control of the 
railway was the object striven for, and which once secured gave 
the advantage to the army holding it. The Great Central Rail- 


way Company’s system has 
been selected as the field 
of operations for players 
owing to its unique geo- 
graphical position. 

The first prize will be 
one of the best piano- 
plavers. Readers have 
doubtless noticed that the 
best-known are being 
advertised regularly in THe 
Tatiter. The prize will 
be selected from one of 
these. The © successful 
competitor’s wishes will be 
studied as far as possible 
in the selection of the 
piano-player as regards 
design and colour so that 
it may harmonise with his 
piano. To those also 
who take second and third 
places a valuable prize will 
be given. THe TATLER 
will also award numerous 
consolation prizes for merit 
in play. 

The Competition began 
in Tue Tatier’s issue of 
December 13 and will end 
on March 31, 1906. 

The Editor has secured 
the services of the inventor 
of the game as adjudicator, 
and one of the conditions 
of the Competition is that 
his decision shall be final 
matters relating 
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thereto. 


The complete equipment for playing Vee-Cee can be obtained at the newsagents ant bookstalls, price 1s, or will be sent direct on receipt 
of P.O, for 1s, by the Publisher of ’ The Tatler,’ Great New Street, London, E,C, 


Gur Eighteenth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


FOR THIS SERIES 

1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from Janu- 
ary 3. Tne Tarver will give to the solver 
who solves correctly the largest number of 
these a prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 
and 42 respectively to those who solve 
the next largest number. It must be under- 
stood that no one can win more than 
one first, second, or third prize in the year, 
but the winner of a lower prize may try 
for a higher one. 


RULES 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must 
be guessed exactly, and no alternatives 
can be accepted. Tor the lights or cross- 
bars tivo alternative guesses may be sent, 
but only in the event of no competitor 
solving the thirteen acrostics according 
to the answers prearranged by the Editor 
will other solutions be considered. It 
siould be noted that when lights do not 
all contain an equal number of letters 
the latter increase or diminish in number 
systematically. 


3. All solutions should bear at the top 
of the page in large print letters a pseudo- 
nym of not more than twelve letters. 
“Made-up ” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The 


real name and address must also be sent 
in. If the Acrostic Editor cannot read 
the solutions they will be disqualified. 
Only one answer can be allowed on one sheet, 
and the sheets should be halves of note 


paper. 

4. Answers to Acrostic 8, addressed to 
“The Acrostic Editor, THe Tarver, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.,” must be 


| BDouble Acrostic No. 8 
(Eighteenth Series) 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| A foremost English dramatist, 

| Some say to-day he heads the list. 

. In Gothic architecture you 
Will probably quite often see 
This ornament o'er arch and door. 


. Last of the Roman tribunes he. 


n 


3. My view’s of chimney-pots and dull brick walls. 
The sound's of busy tumult, pressman's calls. 
4. And yet I do not harbour t/ris. 
I love it all. Nor would I miss 
. The noise and turmoil. So I will 
. Make supptication for it still. 


fall outside the uprights 


| 
| 

5 

6 

N.B.—The initial and last letters of lights 1 and 6 
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delivered not later 


than first post on 
Monday, March 5. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 5 
(Eighteenth Series) 


tr B oO A 
2 R E A R 
3. O R D E R 
4 A R N oO 
0) A Ww 


Correct answers to No. 5 have been received from: 
A. E. H., Aitchie, Aggio, Alnwick, Ashbury, Abbess, 
Ajanda, Abacus, Almeria, Bulbul, Bimbo, Bandy, Bafford, 
Bicho-Feo, Bub, Badger, Boops, Bercon, Bryn, Blackie, 
Blossie, Black-rock, Bottler, Beginner, Comfort, Cross- 
jack, Colleen, Clan-Chattan, Clover, Chance, Coclic, 
Corrib, Caldan, Cuthbert, Carrick-Duff, Chippie, Corbi- 
niere, Child, Dita, Dumps, Dumnorix, Doune, Daddy, 
Dignity, Edina, Enos, Ebor, Elim, Eliot, Egmont, East- 
wind, Espana, Elms, Esperance, Esperanza, Floski, 
Fidelia, Freda, Gabriel, Gopher, Geomat, Glevum, 
Godfrey, Glycin, Heath, Hope, Hati, Hecila, Hoopoe, 
Hard-up, Ignota, Joey B., Jasmin, Justina, Joker, Jacko, 
Judy, Kamsin, Keys, Ko, Keewee, Kwati, Lorelei, L.wson, 
Lannie, Marie, Mother-bunch, Mudjekeewis, Manuscript, 
Madju, Mink, Merry-monk, Mrs. Pinap, Maelfran, 
M. L. H., Mars, Nibs, Orion, Owlet, Owen, Oak, Puck, 
Pelham, Phanta, Peugeot, Pop, Pinger, Puppy, Poor 
Mama, Parkholm, Paddy, Peglet, Quixot, Quill, Roc, 
Roma, Rita, Roy, Rehtam, Speedwell, St. Quentin, Snipe, 
St. Mungo, Segontium, Sheward, Southover, She, Sunny 
Jim, Skerry, Sa, St. X., Stede, Saxon, S.rathdon, Square, 
Toddy, Tomwin, Topsy, Truth, Tamworth, Theoc, 
Tobias-John, Tivoli, Ubique, Vadum, Victor, Violette, 
Vinna, Waimate, Wyst, Windsor, Wilmer, Wilcet, Wear, 
Wimble, Yoko, Zulu, Zeus, Zimmy, Zyzy, Zany, Zenas. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 
Mining Contango Days—Tuesday, March 6, and Friday, March 23 
General Contango Days—Wednesday, March 7, and Monday, March 26 
Pay Days—Friday, March 9, and Wednesday, March 28 
Consols—Thursday, March 1 


Bank Rate, Four per Cent. 


Stock Exchange Dulness.—During the end-February account, 
which is now in course of arrangement, speculative business on 
the Stock Exchange has in many markets approached the 
irreducible minimum. ‘The terrible shrinkage in the South 
African section is undoubtedly at the root of the mischief. 
Exaggerated fears that the Liberal Government contemplates 
serious interference with the gold industry of the Transvaal, 
coupléd with a good deal of financial trouble in the ranks of 
the’speculators who took the wrong view at the time of the 
declaration of peace in June, 1902, and have been hanging on 
hoping against hope ever since, brought the market at the end 
of last week to the verge of demoralisation. The concerted effort 
to make prices better for the making-up on Monday morning 
resulted in a reduction of the volume of differences, but in spite 
of this to-morrow’s settlement is anticipated with considerable 
apprehension. 

Consols and other gilt-edged secu- 
rities have maintained their prices, 
and the same may be said of the 
leading stocks in the Home Railway 
market, but it is characteristic of the 
times that the announcement of what 
is practically a working arrangement 
between the Midland and London and 
North-Western had no effect on prices. 
The one active market for the past 
few days has been that in Grand Trunk 
stocks. As I write Thirds are 65 as 
compared with 61%, the making-up 
price at each of the two last settle- 
ments. The traffic return for the 
second week of February showed an 
increase of £20,075, bringing the aggre- 
gate increase since January 1 to 
£74,457, of which £67,658 has been 
secured on the main line. 

The American market has had a 
pronounced set-back. The raising of 
the dividend on Union Pacific to 
6 per cent. and the completion of the 
deal by which the Heinze copper 
interests were taken over by the Amal- 
gamated crowd had the not unusual 
sequel of the fait accompli, speculators 
hurrying to take their profits on the 
score that for the moment there is 
nothing more to go for. A good 
many of the wirepullers have now 
gone away for a holiday, leaving Wall 
Street to its own devices. Copper 
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official particulars were published of the terms upon which the 
Alliance Company will become, the proprietors and admini- 
strators of the two offices in question. Shareholders in the 
County will receive four Alliance new £1 shares fully paid or 
£50 in cash for each £10 County share with £8 paid up, while 
Provident shareholders are offered £70 per share in cash, or the 
equivalent in Alliance shares on the basis of £12 1os. per share, 
in exchange for each Provident share of £100 with £10 paid 
up. It is to be feared that the change has involved a consider- 
able strain upon the staffs of the companies interested, for 
within a month both the managing director of the County and 
Provident and the chief accountant of the County haye com- 
mitted suicide. 


Ministerial Directorships.—An authoritative announcement 
appeared a few days ago to the effect that all members of the 
new Liberal Government had on their appointment resigned 
their seats on the boards of public companies. This appears 
to be traversed by the editorial statement in the preface of 
Mr. Thomas Skinner's Directory of Directors for 1906, which 
made its appearance at the end of last week: “As regards 
those who have received ministerial appointments, whether 
in the Cabinet or not, under Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, 
pains have been taken to ascertain whether any directorships 
formerly held have been retained, and the result of these 
inquiries is that twelve gentlemen holding Government offices 
are still engaged in directing joint-stock companies as against 
thirty in the late Ministry.” 

I notice that the report of the 
National Telephone Company which 
is to be submitted at the general 
meeting to-morrow carries the name 
of the Right Hon. Sir Henry Fowler, 
M.P., as president, and Ido not find 
any reference therein to the retirement 
or re-election of directors. The pro- 
-bability is that the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster will take the 
opportunity at the meeting of making 
a personal announcement, and a 
whisper reaches me that within a very 
short time various other directorships 
will be given up. Perhaps some of 
the vacancies may be filled by the 
unemployed of the late Government. 
I notice that Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, K.C., 
has just accepted a seat on the board 
of the London and Westminster Bank. 
The new directory shows that whereas 
in the late House of Commons upwards 
of 280 members were directors of public 
companies, of the new Parliament only 
180 members are so engaged. 

With regard to the general list 
Mr. C.-Rube of Wernher, Beit and Co. 
still holds pride of place with forty- 
two companies, and alter the thirty- 
five directorships of Mr. Edmund Davis 
there is a noticeable gap till we come 
to the four busy men who each hold 
twenty-three appointments—Mr. John 
Taylor of the well-known Queen Street 


shares continue to attract attention in 
London, the favourite for the moment 
being Mount Lyell, which is talked 
considerably higher. But on the 
whole there is not much temptation for the outside speculator 
to launch out into fresh commitments. ‘The fall in Kaffirs and 
Americans has produced a rich harvest for the cover-snatching 
bucket shops, which have recently been professing increasing 
anxiety to make the fortunes of strangers. Recipients of 
unsolicited circulars from outside share dealers must remember 
that the advice proffered is never disinterested. 


Sir George Livesey.—The sketch of Sir George Livesey 
reproduced on this page was taken at the half-yearly meeting 
of the South Metropolitan Gas Company last week. Sir George, 
who was knighted in 1g02, is the eldest son of a former secretary 
of the company, whose service he entered as a lad filty-eight 
years ago. He became a director in 1882 and chairman in 
1885. His régime in the Old Kent Road has been notable for 
its unremitting effort in the direction of practical co-operation 
between employer and employed. The men engaged by the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company at the present time have 
over a quarter of a million invested in its stocks or on deposit 
with the company. 


The Expanding Alliance.—In my notes of November 8, 1905, 
I gave some particulars of the proposed increase of capital by 
the Alliance Assurance Company, Ltd., and hinted that among 
the businesses to be absorbed, although no definite announce- 
ment had been made at the time, were those of the County Fire 
Office and the Provident Life Office. At the end of last week 
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Placé firm, Mr. C. F. Rowsell, Mr. E. 
W. Janson, and Mr. C. S. Goldmann. 
During the past twelve months over 
1,700 names have fallen out of the 
list of directors while only 1,800 have come in, and thus the 
total number included in the directory remains at about 
20,000. 


Maple’s Prosperity.—Investors who believe in the motto 
that “Nothing succeeds like success” may find plenty of 
facilities for obtaining steady returns on their capital among 
the leading companies of the industrial market. For example, 
they can obtain a comfortable margin over 5 per cent. by 
a present purchase of the Ordinary or C shares of Maple and 
Co., Ltd., the sixteenth annual report ‘of which is to be 
submitted at a general meeting on Tuesday next. These are 
£1 shares selling at 55s. or a shade under, and the balance 
dividend just announced brings the distribution for 1905 up 
to 15 per cent., the highest return with one exception in the 
company’s history. The total Ordinary dividends paid since 
the incorporation aggregate 156 per cent., or a shade over 
12$ per cent. per annum. There is a reserve fund of £321,200 
built up partly from profits and partly from premiums on new 
issues of shares. The fact that the net profits for 1g05— 
£122,008—are the largest since 1900 indicates that the country 
is at last emerging from the long spell of depression which 
followed the South African War. 


. Harrod’s Increased Dividend. — A still more remarkable 
advance in net profits is shown in the accounts of Harrod’s Stores, 
Ltd., which will be submitted to the shareholders at their 
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sixteenth annual meeting on Wednesday next. The total is 
£147,401, an improvement of over £12,000 on the year. It is 
difficult within a small compass to make a comparison of 
results spread over the history of this flourishing undertaking 
as the capital has undergone such frequent enlargements, but 
there is this outstanding fact that the dividend and bonus of 
22 per cent. in respect of the year ended January 31, 1906, 
although it has to be paid on an Ordinary capital of £360,000, 
has only been equalled once in the previous sixteen years’ 
record. What makes this the more remarkable is the fact that 
the profits have also to provide for a block of 1,400 Founders’ 
shares, whicl: in respect of the last year’s trading alone received 
£36,676 as their portion. The Ordinary shares at their present 
price of 4} represent a 5 per cent. holding on the basis of last 
year’s results. 

Imperial Tobacco.—There is no doubt about the continued 
prosperity of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain 
and Ireland), Ltd., the accounts of which for the year ended 
‘October 31, 1905, have just been put into circulation. The 
general public confines its interest in the capital of this com- 
pany to the 53 per cent. cumulative Preference and the 6 per 
cent non-cumulative Preferred Ordinary shares, the 5+ millions 
of Deferred Ordinary capital being held by. the twenty-nine 
directors and their immediate connections. ‘The fact, however, 
that this deferred capital receives a dividend of 8 per cent. 
in respect of the last fiscal year and that a quarter of a million 
is transferred to general reserve is most comforting to the 
holders of the prior securities. The net trading profit for the 
past year amounted to £1,705,082, an advance of all but a 
quarter of a million upon the total of the previous twelve 
months. The report states that the directors have set aside 
£100,000 as the nucleus of a fund for the payment of pensions 
and other grants at their discretion to employés after long or 
valuable service. 


A Historical Cornish Mine.—In the history of the Dolcoath 
Mine at Camborne are the makings of quite a sensational 
volume. More thana century ago a company commenced to work 
the mine on the cost-book system, and during the first sixty-seven 
years of its existence copper, silver, and arsenic were produced 
to the aggregate value of 34 millions sterling. Between 1867 
cand 1894 dividends to the amount of £134 were distributed on 


each share of £9 12s. 6d. Then for some time mining was . 


‘carried on at a loss owing toa fall of rock which cut off the 
supply of rich ore. In June, 1898, the cost-book company was 
merged into one with limited liability, and recent workings 
have been restricted to the production of tin, On Saturday 
next the proprietors will assemble on the mine to receive the 
twenty-second half-yearly report of their directors. The work- 
ing results for the second half of 1905 are the best recorded for 
five years owing to the improvement of £10 per ton in the 
average price obtained for black tin. This has resulted in an 
improvement in the company’s net. profits from £13,720 for the 
second half of 1904 to £22,385, the net profit per ton of ore 
having at the same time jumped from 5s. 5d. to gs. 3d. The 
paid-up capital at present stands at £312,490, on which a 
dividend at the rate of 7} per cent. per annum is recommended 
in respect of the past six months. 


Stock Exchange Theatricals.—The inaugural performances 
of the new Stock Exchange Dramatic and Operatic Society 
which took place last week at: thé Great Queen Street Theatre 
were an unqualified success. The picture on this page shows 
the full cast of Captain Marshall's comedy, His Excellency the 
Governor, always a favourite with amateurs by reason of the 


number of its good acting parts. This was the piéce de résistance, 
and an admirably-balanced representation it secured. The 
club with its full complement of 5co members has a wide field 
of talent to draw upon. Mr. J. G. Meade in the title-véle and 
Mr. P. A. Davies, the exponent of the. amorous colonial 
minister, have had plenty of experience with the Strolling 
Players. Mr. Gerald Murnane of the Genesta Dramatic Club 
was a light and confident Captain Carew, and a consistently 
sound impersonation of the misogynistic secretary, Baverstock, 
who comes so divertingly under the influence of the love-com- 
peiling aloe, was contributed by Mr. Godwin St. J. Lobb. Of 
the ladies who rendered invaluable aid Mrs. Herbert Cotton 
especially deserved the curtain calls for Stella. _Congratula- 
tions are also due to Mr. Leonard Graves, who was responsible 
for the stage management, to the orchestra, and to the honorary 
secretary of the club, Mr. Cyril P. Bathurst, from whom I learn 
that for the next production the operatic members will have 
their chance in Les Cloches de Corncville. 

A number of House men are taking part in the amateur 
performance of The Belle of New York, which is to be given at 
the Scala Theatre on Monday and Tuesday next in aid of the 
Omnibus Men’s Superannuation Fund. I hear that a show of 
unusual excellence is to be expected. 


Carl Hentschel’s Expansion—The seventh annual report to 
be submitted to the shareholders of Carl Hentschel, Ltd., at the 
Cannon Street Hotel to-morrow. foreshadows the coming 
amalgamation of the business with those of the Meisenbach 
and Hentschel-Colourtype companies, which have for some 
time past been under the same contro]. Since the conversion 
of Mr. Carl Hentschel’s business into a company seven years ago 
the average rate of dividend paid upon the Ordinary shares has 
been 8 per cent. per annum, but the balance dividend just 
announced in respect to the second half of 1905 will bring the 
total distribution for last year up tog percent. There is no 
need to remind readers of Tue TatLer of the excellence of the 


-work turned out by Carl Hentschel, Ltd., and the allied under- 


takings, which on their amalgamation will constitute the 
largest process-engraving establishment in the world. 


Frenzied Tom.—Frenzied I’inance, the Crime of Amalgamated, 
which has just been published for English readers by Mr. William 
Heinemann, carries on its yellow cover the identical portrait of 
Thomas W. Lawson of Boston, reproduced in THe TatLer of 
December 27, 1905. In face of the opinions which I have so 
freely expressed with regard to Lawson’s campaign against his 
former associates in the promotion of the Amalgamated Copper 
Company and his bear operations in Wall Street a sympathetic 
review of the book will not be expected of me. I am bound to 
confess, however, that it makes vastly entertaining reading, and 
the British public, so long as they are not induced to open 
speculative accounts for the fall on the strength of the author’s 
slashing denunciations of everything, will derive a good deal of 
really valuable information from its pages with regard to the 
constitution of the Standard Oil confederacy and its endless 
ramifications. I almost wish that Mr. Lawson could be induced 
to devote a few months of his time to a visit to Kimberley and 
Johannesburg, where presumably he has no financial interests 
and no personal grudges. His withering pen would find splendid 
material in the true inwardness of “The System” of De Beers, 
which wields in our South African colonies as mighty a power 
as that attributed to Henry H. Rogers, the Rockefellers, and 
James Stillman inthe United States. If he would tackle two 
or three of the Rand magnates in what I may call his Addicks 
vein there would be some fun. RuGInALD GEARD. 
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